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NEW MEXICO AND THE TEXAN SANTA FE EXPE- 
DITION 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL BINKLEY 


What was the attitude of the people of New Mexico toward the 
expedition which started from Texas in 1841 to establish com- 
mercial and political relations with Santa Fé? What prepara- 
tions, either official or unofficial, were made in New Mexico to 
receive the expedition? Although recent investigations by stu- 
dents of Texas history have thrown much new light upon various 
aspects of the Texan Santa Fé expedition, these two questions 
have not been satisfactorily answered. The first, especially, has 
been the occasion of much conjecture, and there is still an honest 
difference of opinion as to whether any considerable part of the 
population of New Mexico was in sympathy with the plans of the 
Texans. The failure to answer these questions is due to the fact 
that the archives of Texas and of New Mexico contain very few 
documents bearing upon this particular angle of an event which 
was of grave significance to both groups of people. The most 
important information which has been available consists of ac- 
counts written by participants in the expedition,’ and these have 
been justly criticized on the ground that the writers could not 
formulate a clear estimate of the New Mexican side when they 
were so deeply involved on the Texan side. 


"Kendall, Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, is the fullest as 
well as the best account. Its shortcomings are weil known. A good brief 
account is Falconer, ‘‘Notes of a Journey Through Texas and New Mexico,” 
in Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, XIII (1844) 
199-226. 
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What seems to be the nearest approach to the material neces- 
sary for the correct answer has been inaccessible until recent 
years because of the fact that it was filed away in various govern- 
ment archives of the Republic of Mexico. Bolton’s Guide to 
Materials for the History of the United States in the Principal 
Archives of Mexico furnishes a clue,? and among the transcripts 
which were made under the direction of Professor Bolton during 
his researches in Mexico, there is a collection of something over 
a thousand typewritten pages on the Santa Fé expedition. The 
documents include reports from the governor of New Mexico to 
the Mexican government concerning conditions in the territory 
under his jurisdiction; letters from other Mexican frontier offi- 
cials concerning the activities of the Texans; papers confiscated 
from the members of the expedition ; and instructions from officers 
in Mexico City concerning the measures to be taken in defense 
of Santa Fé.* Even this array of material leaves much to be 
desired in the way of a definite answer to the above questions, 
but since it provides information from an angle which has not 
been reached previously, it seems worthy of consideration. 

Because of the nature of the subject, and also because of the 
shortcomings of the material, the attempt has been made to indi- 
cate the process by which conclusions have been reached, in the 
belief that, although it may prove somewhat tedious, it is essen- 
tial to draw a distinction between conclusions based on definite 
evidence on the one hand, and those based on inferences, however 
logical they may seem, on the other. It has been necessary also 
to quote documents which have been quoted by others; but this 
has been done for the sake of fitting such material as has already 
been used into the thread of the narrative alongside of such new 
material as is being presented at this time. 

Although the story of the expedition itself is familiar, it should 
be pointed out that the episode was simply the natural result of 
the expansionist plans of the Republic of Texas, and that its 
objects were two: primarily to open commercial relations between 


*See pages 279-283, 330-331, 455. 

‘The writer wishes to take this opportunity to express his sincere grati- 
tude to Professor Bolton for his generosity in granting an unrestricted 
access to this set of transcripts. 
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Texas and Santa Fé;* secondarily, if it seemed advisable, to es- 
tablish the political jurisdiction of Texas over a region lying 
within the statutory boundary of the republic. But this last 
part was to be undertaken only in case the inhabitants of New 
Mexico indicated their desire to unite with Texas.° It is certain 
that the officials in Texas who were responsible for the expedition 
sincerely believed that the majority of the New Mexican popula- 
tion would welcome the establishment of Texan jurisdiction. This 
is shown by the small size of the party which was sent to Santa 
Fé, and is further emphasized in official communications of the 
period.® In a letter addressed to the people of Santa Fé in April, 
1840, President Lamar apparently took it for granted that they 
desired to accept the government of Texas, and promised to send 
commissioners in the near future to assist them in making the 
change.” Then in the instructions to the commissioners who ac- 
companied the expedition, Samuel A. Roberts, the acting secre- 
tary of state, made it clear that little opposition to their work 
was to be expected, and emphasized the fact that force was not 
to be used unless it was found that the authorities in New Mexico 
were attempting to thwart the desires of the inhabitants. In this 
case if they found that the people were willing to support the 
Texans, they were authorized to use force against the Mexican 
officials, but under no circumstances were they to attempt to co- 
erce the people themselves.® 

While these documents furnish evidence concerning the belief 
of the Texans, they are not satisfactory proof that this belief was 
well founded. It is necessary, therefore, to examine the informa- 
tion which was available in Texas concerning New Mexico. In 
the first place, the fact that even among the highest officials of 


‘The best discussion of this phase is Marshall, “Commercial Aspects of 
the Texan Santa Fé Expedition,” in THrt SouTHWESTERN HristTorIcAL QuAR- 
TERLY, XX, 242-259. 

‘Christian, Wirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, 102-130, is a thorough discus- 
sion of various aspects of the expedition. 

*Kendall, Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, I, 15-16, sums 
up the opinions as expressed by the Texans in conversations. 

"Lamar to the citizens of Santa Fé, April 14, 1840, MS. in Santa Fé 
Papers, Texas State Library. 

‘Roberts to Cooke, Navarro, Brenham, and Dryden, June 15, 1841, in 
Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, II, 
737-743. 
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the republic it was thought that Santa Fé was only about five 
hundred miles from Austin would seem to indicate a peculiar 
ignorance of the geography of the region. If this was true then 
a similar ignorance concerning the people might be expected. 
3ut it must be remembered that the country between Austin and 
Santa Fé had not yet been explored, and therefore accurate geo- 
graphical knowledge was impossible. On the other hand, there 
had been almost continuous commercial relations for fifteen years 
between citizens of the United States and the people of Santa Fé. 
Many of the men who were now in Texas had taken part in the 
trade over the Santa Fé Trail, and they knew something of the 
conditions in New Mexico.. In addition to this there were Texans 
in Santa Fé who were writing to friends in Texas concerning the 
opportunities there.° These men knew of the boundary claims of 
the republic, and even though they might not be there in an 
official capacity, they were almost sure to consider the possibility 
of the establishment of Texan control. Since all of those who 
had gone there before 1840 had done so for personal reasons, and 
had no official connections with the government of Texas, their 
reports might be considered as unbiased accounts. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that as former Texans already established 
in New Mexico they would possess tremendous advantages over 
others if Texan.rule were extended to the region. But the fact 
remains that, whatever their value, such reports were the chief 
source of President Lamar’s information concerning New Mexico. 

The question of possible commercial relations between Texas 
and Santa Fé was not new even in 1840, but had been suggested 
by Stephen F. Austin in 1829 and in 1835.1 In 1837 George S. 
Park, a Texan who had escaped to Santa Fé after having been 
captured by the Comanche Indians, wrote that if Texas would 

*While there is but little direct evidence to support this statement, it is 
indicated in letters written to Lamar by Texans who favored the sending 
of an expedition. It is definitely known that Lucius Thruston, a brother 
of the Texan attorney general, was in Santa Fé at this time. See Ken- 
dall, Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, II, 67. 

*Austin to Henry Austin, August 27, 1829, and Austin to Perry, March 
4, 1835, MS. in Austin Papers, University of Texas Library. Approxi- 
mately two centuries earlier Father Alonso Benavides had suggested the 
establishment of a point on the gulf coast of Texas as a port of entry for 


supplies from Spain for the settlements in New Mexico. See Benavides, 
Memorial of 1630 (Ayer translation), 64-65. 
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open communications with Santa Fé it would be possible to secure 
peaceably “that important position in the interior of North Amex- 
ica—that key which will unlock to the enterprise of North Amer- 
icans the valuable country of California on the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean.” Such a plan was commented upon favorably in 
Texas at the time,’* but a bill providing for the opening of trade 
“with the northwestern part of the Republic” was defeated in the 
Texas Congress during the following May.** 

Park’s letter intimated that the New Mexicans would offer no 
resistance, and early in 1839 new information from the frontier 
strengthened this belief. William Jefferson Jones, who had been 
sent to the frontier with an expedition under Colonel Henry 
Karnes against the Comanches, reported that he had been in- 
vestigating the possibility of establishing communication between 
Texas and Santa Fé. He went into details concerning the com- 
mercial and political possibilities, and as to the attitude of the 
people of New Mexico, he said: 

The great distance of Santa Fé from the government of Mexico 
has left that territory entirely dependent upon itself for protec- 
tion, and the people only feel the authority of the political power 
thro’ the weight of taxation imposed by the central head. They 
are prepared to unite with us, and this is the favorable moment 
to cement the friendship they have agreed to reciprocate. The 
revolutionary spirit is warm in New Mexico, and the people are 
determined to throw off the despotic yoke of the present govern- 
ment. We should at once demonstrate our sympathies with them.'* 

These letters furnish examples of the information which was 
reaching Texas. But their accuracy is questionable. Park’s let- 
ter was written while a revolutionary movement was in progress 
in New Mexico, and it was not possible for him to learn the atti- 
ture of the people. Jones wrote purely from hearsay, and ap- 
parently did not know that the revolt of 1837 had been sup- 
pressed. As a result his statements alone could hardly be accepted 
as an accurate account of the New Mexican sentiment toward 


"Telegraph and Texas Register, December 23, 1837. 

“Tbid., January 27, 1838. 

*Texas Congress, House Journal, 2 Cong., 2 sess., p. 101. 

“Jones to Lamar, February 8, 1839, in Gulick (ed.), Papers of Mira- 
beau Buonaparte Lamar, II, 437-440. For a summary of the letter and a' 
statement of its significance, see Christian, Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, 
104-106. 
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Texas. While the revolt did show that the people of New Mexico 
were dissatisfied with the particular brand of Mexican rule to 
which they were subject in 1837, there is little evidence that 
they planned to declare their independence, or to turn to Texas.*® 
But all sorts of rumors were abroad. Josiah Gregg, a Santa Fé 
trader of long experience who was there during the struggle, re- 
ported that the rebels planned to send to Texas for assistance,’® 
and it has since been intimated that Texan influences were re- 
sponsible for the beginning of the revolt..7 That this point of 
view is untenable is seen from a statement made at the time by 
Richard A. Irion, the secretary of state of Texas, that the New 
Mexicans, apparently unaware of the fact that they were included 
within the limits of Texas, had appointed commissioners to apply 
to the United States for admission.*S This erroneous supposition 
of Irion’s was shared by the Mexican authorities, who professed 
to see in the revolt another plot of the United States to relieve 
Mexico of her territory. As a matter of fact no outside influ- 
ences had any effect upon the New Mexican situation, and the 
revolt was ended in January, 1838, when Manuel Armijo suc- 
ceeded in getting control over his fellow conspirators, and was 
rewarded by the Mexican government with the appointment as 
governor. Up to this time there was no indication of a desire 
on the part of the New Mexicans to turn to foreigners for assist- 
ance, but when Armijo assumed the authority of a dictator their 
dissatisfaction began, and during the next three years new pos- 
sibilities developed. 

Armijo seemed continually in fear that some new movement 
might deprive him of his position, and consequently kept agents 
on the alert for signs of opposition. That their reports convinced 
him of hostility to his rule in New Mexico, is evident from the 
communications which he sent to the central authorities at Mexico 
City. He realized the necessity of representing this as opposi- 
tion not merely to himself but to Mexican rule, and as a means 


*The best accounts of this revolt are Twitchell, Leading Facts of New 
Mewican History, II, 53-67, and Bloom, “New Mexico Under Mexican Ad- 
ministration,” in Old Santa Fé, II, 19-36, 129-142. 

"Gregg, Commerce of the Prairies, I, 135. 

“Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mezico, 317. 

*Trion to Henderson, January 5, 1838, in Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, III, 838. 
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of fixing the responsibility for this attitude, he called attention 
to the activities of traders from the United States. His com- 
plaints were begun in the fall of 1837 when his secretary wrote 
to the Mexican minister of foreign relations asking that steps be 
taken to enforce the passport rules in order that illegal trade 
with the Indians might be stopped.’® During the next year re- 
ports from New Mexico stated that revolutionary movements 
seemed likely to break out again as a result of the work of traders 
from the north. These traders were said to be furnishing arms 
and ammunition to the Apaches, and also acting as officers of the 
Indian forces.*° 

The developments of the Texan revolution were, of course, 
known to the officials in New Mexico, and to Armijo this meant 
an additional danger. He expressed a belief that the Texans 
would soon make a move to occupy the upper Rio Grande valley, 
and saw in the relations between the “North American adven- 
turers” and the Apaches simply a plan to prepare for co-oper- 
ation with the Texans when their forces should arrive.2* Then 
in 1839 his fears seemed to have been confirmed when he received 
information concerning the Karnes expedition. Although this 
was nothing more than an effort of Texas to subdue the Comanches, 
the account which reached Armijo made of it an expedition to 
penetrate the territory north of Santa Fé for the purpose of ex- 
ploration, and with a view to forming a peaceful alliance with the 
Mexican residents of Santa Fé.?* In transmitting this news to 
the central government he made his first statement concerning 
the attitude of the people of New Mexico toward the Texans by 
expressing a fear that many of them would be glad to assist in 
the establishment of Texan rule.?* 

It is necessary to consider this statement in its relation to 
Armijo’s earlier reports in order to estimate its importance. From 


#Romero to Minister of Foreign Relations, October 31, 1837, in Bolton 
Transcripts. Unless it is otherwise indicated all documents hereinafter 
cited are in this collection. 

*Moran to Minister of Foreign Relations, April 26, 1838. 

*Armijo to Minister of War, April 28, 1838. 

“Miranda to Armijo, June 28, 1839. Miranda’s information was secured 
from a letter published in the Columbia (Missouri) Patriot of April 13, 
1839. 

*Armijo to Minister of War, August 18, 1839. 
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the time of his assumption of the governorship he had indicated 
his need for additional troops in New Mexico. His story of an 
impending revolution did not bring the desired result, so he fol- 
lowed it with the danger from the traders and Indians. This 
also failed, so he has now turned to the possibility of a union be- 
tween the Texans and the New Mexicans in order to arouse the 
government to action. In other words, if this hypothesis is car- 
ried a step further, the statement was made to secure a result 
which would be beneficial to him, and therefore, without other 
evidence to support it, its veracity is open to question. 

On receiving this last report the Mexican minister of war re- 
plied with a promise of assistance “if the danger becomes immi- 
nent,’** thus apparently implying a doubt as to the seriousness 
of the situation. It is significant that Armijo made no more 
reports until March, 1840, and that his accounts from that time 
up to the arrival of the expedition seem to indicate an effort to 
send on to Mexico City only such information as could be secured 
through his agents. And he had now begun to receive evidence 
which would bear out his statement of the previous summer con- 
cerning the attitude of at least a part of the inhabitants of New 
Mexico. 

About the middle of March he received from Pedro Lujan the 
alarming news that a party of five hundred Texans had just passed 
through Taos.*° This information was immediately despatched 
to the minister of war, together with a statement of the difficulty 
of raising a force to meet them; and a direct appeal for aid was 
made£*® On the next day after this request was sent he received 
a correction of Lujan’s message concerning the Texans. The re- 
vised message stated that Lujan had misunderstood a conversa- 
tion to the effect that a party of five hundred Texans was sup- 
posed to be on the way to Taos.?* In spite of the fact that this 
revision destroyed the basis of his appeal for immediate assistance, 
Armijo showed his good faith by sending it on in the wake of the 


first report.?® 


*Minister of War to Armijo, October 31, 1839. 
*Lujan to Armijo, March 13, 1840. 

*Armijo to Minister of War, March 17, 1840. 

“Lopez to Armijo, March 16, 1840. 

*Armijo to Minister of War, March 18, 1840. 
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On May 1, after a conference with Manuel Alvarez, the United 
States consul at Santa Fé, he reported that all the “Americans” 
were hoping to see the Texan flag placed over both New Mexico 
and California,?® and soon after this he learned that an American 
by name of “Nait” had gone to Texas as the agent of the Amer- 
ican element in Mora and Taos to confer with the Texans on the 
question of a union.*° During the next month the attitude of the 
New Mexicans themselves gave new cause for alarm. By this 
time Armijo had become convinced that the arrival of the Texans 
had been delayed until September, and he urged the government 
to take advantage of the delay by sending troops to meet them 
when they did come. He now made the definite statement that 
he could not count upon the people of New Mexico for co-oper- 
ation against a Texan invasion. He said, “The people will not 
defend themselves because they have expressed a desire to join 
the Texans in order that they may secure better conditions, and 
they are now merely waiting for the proper opportunity.”** His 
next report contained concrete evidence of this attitude, due to 
the fact that it had become necessary to suppress a revolutionary 
movement in Taos. The ringleaders had been captured, and they 
reported that the lower class, which formed a majority of the 
population, hoped for the arrival of the Texan expedition in 
order that they might secure a release from Mexican rule and 
avoid paying their debts. Armijo added to this a statement that 
with the exception of the priests, the entire population of Taos 
was favorable to Texas.** This was used as a basis for a new 
appeal for aid, and the same information was sent to the gov- 
ernor of Chihuahua, with the warning that the Texans might also 
be directing their drive against that department.** With this two- 
fold danger to face, Armijo now deemed it advisable to give up 
a projected campaign against the Navajo Indians, and to make an 
unfavorable treaty with them.** 


*Armijo to Minister of War, May 1, 1840. 

*Armijo to Minister of War, May 18, 1840. No other reference to such 
an individual has been found. 

%Armijo to Minister of War, June 17, 1840. 

*Armijo to Minister of War, July 12, 1840. 

*Vigil to Condé, July 12, 1840. 

*Armijo to Minister of War, July 19 and July 31, 1840. 
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The failure of the Texans to arrive in 1840 reassured him, but 
he continued his watchfulness; and in April, 1841, he reported 
that he was still attempting to organize the troops for the de- 
fense of his department.*° In the meantime, however, he had 
completely overlooked the activities of an individual whose work 
had a more direct connection with the Texan expedition than any 
of the developments which he was so carefully watching. This 
man was William G. Dryden, who had come to New Mexico from 
the United States as a trader several years earlier. He had made 
Santa Fé his home; had married a Mexican woman; and in 1839, 
after having served as a captain in the Mexican army, he was 
engaged in the caravan trade between Santa Fé and Chihuahua.** 
During 1839 he quietly left Santa Fé, going by way of the Santa 
Fé Trail to the United States. In the spring of 1840 he appeared 
at Austin with a letter to President Lamar, in which he was 
introduced as a former officer in the Mexican service who pos- 
sessed information of a valuable nature, and who knew the atti- 
tude of the people of New Mexico toward Texas.*’ 

The question as to why he was in Texas cannot be answered 
satisfactorily. Two years later, when he was on trial in Chi- 
huahua on the charge of being implicated in the Santa Fé ex- 
pedition, he testified that in February, 1840, while on the way 
from the United States to Matamoros, he had been shipwrecked 
off the coast of Texas, and in an attempt to save his cargo had 
gone ashore at Velasco. Then in answer to a question as to 
whom he had met in Texas, he stated that he had had no rela- 
tions with anyone except a man named Tucker, whom he had pre- 
viously known in the United States. A search of the Texas news- 
papers for this period fails to throw any light on the shipwreck, 
and there is positive evidence that Dryden’s relations while in 
Texas were not limited to his friend Tucker. Why then was it 
necessary for him to misrepresent his visit to Texas? One is 
inclined to conclude that he was there for a purpose which could 

*Armijo to Minister of War, April 23, 1841. 

*This information was brought out when Dryden was on trial at Chi- 
huahua, charged with complicity in the Santa Fé expedition. See Kendall, 
Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, II, 76-79. A copy of the 
testimony in his trial is in the Bolton Transcripts. 


Jack to Lamar, April 1, 1840, MS. in Lamar Papers, Texas State 
Library. 
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not safely be disclosed to Mexican officials, and his activities while 
there would seem to strengthen such a conclusion. One thing is 
certain; that is, that even though he may not have gone to Texas 
for any definite purpose, he left the republic with a definite pur- 
pose, and with definite instructions for carrying it out. 

His letter of introduction secured for him a conference with 
Lamar, but there is no record of what took place in that confer- 
ence. The information which he gave was sufficiently favorable 
to convince the president that it was time to furnish the New 
Mexicans with some definite information concerning Texas. Ac- 
cordingly, on April 14, he addressed to the citizens of Santa Fé 
a letter in which he sketched the auspicious future which awaited 
the new republic, and then continued: 


We tender to you a full participation in all our blessings. The 
great River of the North, which you inhabit, is the natural and 
convenient boundary of our territory, and we shall take great pleas- 
ure in hailing you as fellow-citizens, members of our young Re- 
public, and co-aspirants with us for all the glory of establishing 
a new and happy and free Nation. . . . This communication 
I trust will be received by you and by your public Authorities, in 
the same spirit of kindness and sincerity in which it is dictated. 
And if nothing shall intervene to vary my present intention, I 
shall dispatch in time for them to arrive in your section of Coun- 
try about the month of September proximo, one or more Com- 
missioners, gentlemen of worth and confidence, to explain more 
minutely the condition of our Country, of the Seaboard and the 
co-relative interests which so emphatically recommend and ought 
perpetually to cement the perfect union and identity of Santa Fee, 
and Texas. . . . Until the arrival of these Commissioners I 
have empowered some of your own Citizens (Capt. Wm. G. Dryden, 
John Rowland and Wm. Workman, Esqrs.), to whom the views 
and feelings of the Government have been communicated, to con- 
fer with you upon the subject matter of this communication.** 


The tone of this letter would seem to indicate that Lamar’s in- 
formant had given him the impression that the people of New 
Mexico were simply waiting for the government of Texas to take 
the initiative in bringing about a union between the two sec- 
tions. As to whether this was the secret of Dryden’s visit to 


“Lamar to citizens of Santa Fé, April 14, 1840, MS. in Santa Fé 
Papers, Texas State Library. 
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Texas, it is at present impossible to determine. In addition to 
being named as one of the preliminary commissioners, Dryden 
yas made the bearer of Lamar’s message to Santa Fé. Rowland 
and Workman were already in Santa Fé, and Dryden left Gal- 
veston as soon as he could, to return to New Mexico by way of 
New Orleans and St. Louis.*® He carried with him also, a letter 
from Abner 8. Lipscomb, the Texan secretary of state, contain- 
ing the instructions to be followed by the three commissioners in 
Santa Fé. Their assistance was asked in explaining to the people 
the objects of the expedition which, it was then thought, would 
reach there in August or September. The inhabitants were to 
be assured of equal protection and equal rights, privileges, and 
immunities with those of Texas itself, and were to be promised 
freedom from internal dissension, and security from foreign in- 
vasion. The Pueblo Indians were to be promised full rights of 
citizenship, and it was to be made clear that the restrictions con- 
cerning Indians in the Texas constitution applied only to bar- 
barians.*° 

Dryden arrived in Santa Fé on September 17, 1840, but found 
no opportunity for reporting to Lamar concerning the progress 
of his work until the following spring. He was apparently busy 
in the meantime, however, for in March he wrote: 


We have been looking for some news from Texas—Because every 
American, and more than two thirds of the Mexicans, and all the 
Pueblo Indians, are with us, heart and soul; and whenever they 
have heard of your sending Troops, there has been a rejoicing. 
 o I assured all my friends you would send last fall—I now 
have pledged myself, this summer; and I shall never lose hope as 
long as life shall last. I trust, if all things are right, before you 
receive this, the force will be under march, and near here. It will 
but be a trip of pleasure. We pledge our lives in this country 


“Dryden to Lamar, April 29, 1840, MS. in Lamar Papers, Texas State 
Library. 

“Lipscomb to Dryden, Rowland and Workman, April 14, 1840. There 
is no copy of this letter in the Texas archives, and aside from the mention 
made of it in the instructions to the commissioners appointed in 184] 
(see Garrison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, 
II, 742), it seems to have dropped out of sight. The copy which was 
sent with the expedition was confiscated by Mexican authorities, and is 
now in the Archivo General de Guerra y Marina, Mexico. A copy of this 
copy, in the Bolton Transcripts, is dated 1841, but this is evidently a 
copyist’s error, since Lipscomb was not secretary of state of Texas in 
April, 1841. 
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on a kind reception. . . . You would also do well to take 
into consideration the Inhabitants on the north west side of the 
Rio Grande as there are some ten or twelve small villages; and 
as we are certain they would be willing to join us; but as the 
River intervenes you will know what to do. They can receive 
no assistance from below, nor can they protect themselves.*? 

At the same time that this letter was written, he sent the same 
information to Thomas Blackrode, a friend at Brazoria, with a 
request that it be forwarded to the president. This was done, 
he explained, because of a fear that his letter to Lamar might 
be intercepted, and he wanted to be sure that the report reached 
its destination.**? He pointed out also that the only opposition 
to be expected would probably come from the influence of the 
priests, and in such a case “our Mexican Friends” would need 
ammunition since the supply in Santa Fé was low. He urged 
haste in sending the proposed expedition, not only because of the 
kind reception waiting for it, but also because all of the Indians 
of the region to be crossed would be occupied during the summer 
in a great peace conference near Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas 
River. About a month later he wrote again, urging the need of 
protective laws for the rich gold mines of the region, stating that 
there were prospects in New Mexico of more mines than any dis- 
trict in the Mexican Republic. “We are anxiously waiting,” he 
said, “and hope by the last of May to hear from the City of 
Austin.”** 

While there may be a question as to how large a group Dryden’s 
“we” included as used in these letters, the contents certainly in- 
dicate that activity in the interest of Texas was being organized 
in Santa Fé during this period. One puzzling feature in the 
first letter, however, is a statement that he has talked many times 
with the governor, “and he says he would be glad to see the day 
of your arrival in this country, as he feels well assured that no 
aid will be sent from below, as they have no means, and he him- 
self will make no resistance.” If Armijo knew of Dryden’s ac- 


‘Dryden to Lamar, March 10, 1841, MS. in Santa Fé Papers, Texas 
State Library. 

“Blackrode to Lamar, July 23, 1841, MS. in Lamar Papers, Texas State 
Library. 

“Dryden to Lamar, April 18, 1841, MS. in Santa Fé Papers, Texas State 
Library. 
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tivities in the interest of Texas, he must have been merely trying 
to secure all the information possible. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that since Dryden was well acquainted with the governor, 
he had simply talked with him about a topic of general interest, 
and Armijo had expressed his opinions frankly on the basis of 
his own correspondence with the officials in Mexico City. It 
would be but human for Dryden to report these remarks to Lamar 
as he did, in order to convey the impression that he was reaching 
the high officials of the government in New Mexico. It is reason- 
ably certain that Armijo was not aware of Dryden’s connection 
with the Texan government, because not once in his numerous 
detailed letters to the Mexican minister of war is Dryden men- 
tioned until after the capture of the expedition in September, 
1841, when the names of Dryden, Rowland, and Workman were 
found in the papers taken from the prisoners. In the meantime 
Dryden had been allowed to leave Santa Fé for Chihuahua, while 
Rowland and Workman had gone to California. Dryden later 
testified that their reason for departure was a desire to get away 
from New Mexico before the arrival of the Texans in order to 
avoid becoming implicated in the work of the expedition. 

In view of the favorable character of the reports which Dryden 
was sending to Texas in the spring of 1841, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to see why these three men should be leaving New Mexico 
before the end of the summer for the purpose of avoiding any 
relations with the Texans, especially when it was definitely known 
that the expedition was on the way to Santa Fé. The explana- 
tion is to be found in the developments of the summer in New 
Mexico and in Mexico City. 

It is especially interesting to find that shortly after Dryden’s 
optimistic reports were sent to the government of Texas, Armijo 
began a new series of pessimistic reports to the government of 
Mexico. As a result of communications from the Comanches he 
learned in May that an expedition was actually being organized 
in Texas, and that the Navajo Indians had sent agents to the 
Texans for the purpose of securing an alliance. The Comanches 
thought that the expedition would come in two groups; one by way 
of the Pecos River, and the other directly across the country from 
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the Colorado River.** In transmitting this news to Mexico City, 
he stated that since 1839 the loyalty of the lower classes in New 
Mexico had been gradually changing in favor of the foreigners; 
the Indians were being bribed by the Texans to make peace; his 
own funds were so low that he could not counteract these bribes; 
and that he could depend only upon the support of government 
employees and a few veteran troops. Since a majority of the 
people were favorable to the Texans, he felt that unless he could 
receive assistance before the expedition arrived his only recourse 
would be to flee with the few officials who would remain loyal.*® 

When this report is considered in connection with Dryden’s 
letters to Lamar, it seems evident that if the Texans could have 
carried out their plans to arrive in Santa Fé in June, 1841, the 
outcome of the enterprise would have been success instead of the 
failure which attended their appearance three months later. The 
two reports agree as to the favorable attitude of an appreciable 
portion of the New Mexicans toward Texas; and Armijo’s account 
shows clearly that he was not at that time prepared to withstand 
any organized intrusion. But this condition was soon to be 
changed as a result of the work of Mexican officials outside of 
New Mexico. The Mexican government had received so many 
messages of alarm from Armijo during the past two years that 
it apparently failed to take his reports seriously until it had be- 
gun to receive similar information from other sources. 

General Mariano Arista, who was in command of the Mexican 
forces along the Rio Grande, kept agents in Texas to watch de- 
velopments, and early in May Santiago Vidaurri, one of these 
agents, reported fully concerning plans which were being made 
at Austin for sending an expedition to Santa Fé.*® This report 
was soon verified by two other agents, Antonio de la Garza and 
Antonio Cortasar, who arrived at Arista’s headquarters on May 6 
and May 11, respectively, and the information thus secured was 
speedily despatched to the central government, and to the mili- 
tary officials in Durango, Chihuahua, and New Mexico.*’ It is 
interesting to note that on the very same day that President 


“Lovato to Armijo, May 31, 1841. 
“Armijo to Minister of War, June 3, 1841. 
“Vidaurri to Arista, May 5, 1841. 
“Arista to Minister of War, May 11, 1841. 
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Lamar was bidding farewell to the Santa Fé expedition at Brushy 
Creek, near Austin, Garcia Condé, the governor of Chihuahua, 
received Armijo’s report on the situation in New Mexico and 
Arista’s communication concerning the preparations in Texas. 
He at once added his voice to that of Armijo in a plea for as- 
sistance from the capital. He reported a need for soldiers, am- 
munition, and funds, unless Mexico was ready to abandon the 
northern frontier. In repeating Armije’s statement that neither 
the citizens nor the Indians of New Mexico could be counted upon 
for defense, he pointed out the danger that if Armijo should 
make any attempt just at this time to resist the wishes of the 
New Mexicans, the situation might grow more serious. In order 
to encourage the authorities in New Mexico he had promised to 
send help immediately, and had urged that they do not abandon 
the region, because it would undoubtedly be easier to hold it 
until help arrived than to recover it after having given it up. 
3ut to fulfill this promise he must have immediate financial aid 
from Mexico City. As another possibility he suggested that since 
the government in New Mexico was so weak that it dared not 
make a move in its own defense, the best way to meet the sit- 
uation would be for the central government to organize a mili- 
tary force and send it to New Mexico to operate independently 
of Armijo.*® 

With such information coming from so many sources, the gov- 
ernment decided that the time for action had arrived. President 
Santa Anna expressed his anxiety at the apparent unpatriotic 
spirit of some of the people of New Mexico, as indicated in their 
attitude towards the Texans. At the same time he announced 
his confidence in Armijo and urged him not to abandon New 
Mexico. ‘To this he added the advice that the governor keep the 
best part of his forces on the eastern frontier to maintain rela- 
tions with the Indians.*° In the meantime the department of 
finance had been called upon for funds, and between July 10 and 
July 13, Canseco, the minister of finance, sent $10,000 to Armijo, 
$6,000 to Condé, and $6,000 to Heredia, the governor of Durango, 
with the statement that the money was to be used by each in 


“Condé to Minister of War, June 21, 1841. 
“Santa Anna to Armijo, July 12, 1841. 
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maintaining the integrity of his state against foreign invasion. 
In addition to this he ordered the collectors of customs at Mazat- 
lan and Guaymas to set aside monthly sums to be used in defend- 
ing New Mexico.*® Condé was informed that aid and ammuni- 
tion would be sent as speedily as possible, but that pending their 
arrival he should do what he could to help Armijo.°t  Armijo 
himself was given definite instructions. He was told that although 
the report from Arista indicated the purpose of the expedition 
to be commercial, he was to allow no relations to be established 
between it and the New Mexicans. It was pointed out that since 
the attitude of the people was so favorable to the Texans, it was 
obvious that the expedition would receive help on its arrival; 
therefore he was to meet it before it could approach near enough 
to enter into communication with the inhabitants of the depart- 
ment. The minister of war believed, however, that the attitude 
of the people was due to the fact that Texan intriguers had taken 
advantage of their ignorance, and he suggested that a timely ap- 
peal to their patriotism might turn them against the intruders.*? 

The instructions to Condé were complied with at once. On 
July 27 he reported that he had provided $15,000 for Armijo, 
and would send troops, arms, and ammunition as soon as pos- 
sible.** On the following day he issued a lengthy proclamation 
in which he characterized the Texans as raiders, wanderers, and 
traitors, and called the expedition an insult to the national honor 
of Mexico. The people of Chihuahua were called upon to defend 
their homes, their religion, and their nation by uniting against 
the invasion, whether it was directed against them or against 
New Mexico. Copies of this proclamation were sent to the au- 
thorities in New Mexico to be distributed among the people, and 
other copies to Mexico City to be published in the newspapers 
for the purpose of arousing public opinion.** As a part of his 
preparation scouts were sent out along the eastern frontier in 
order that he might be warned if the expedition should happen 


Canseco to Minister of War, July 13, 1841 (four letters). 

‘Minister of War to Condé, July 12, 1841. 

“’Minister of War to Armijo, July 12, 1841. 

“Condé to Minister of War, July 27, 1841. 

“Condé to Minister of War, July 31, 1841. This letter includes a copy 
of the proclamation. 
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to approach the Mexican settlements by way of the road between 
El] Paso and Presidio del Norte.*® 

Arista was still keeping in touch with the developments in 
Texas, and during July he learned definitely of the departure of 
the expedition from Austin. His informant also stated that a 
request had been sent from Santa Fé for a copy of the Texan 
laws in order that the New Mexican commercial provisions might 
be arranged to fit the Texan regulations.°* When this informa- 
tion reached Mexico City Arista was told that plans were already 
made for meeting the situation, and that it was hoped that the 
expedition could be broken up before it reached its destination.®" 

In the meantime Armijo had begun to make extensive prepara- 
tions in New Mexico. Such subordinates as could be trusted were 
assigned specific tasks in a general plan for carrying out the in- 
structions from the minister of war.°* Antonio Sandoval was 
told to watch for intrigue among the Pueblo Indians, and to see 
that no one left the department until new instructions were is- 
sued.*® To Juan Felipe Ortiz, a priest, was delegated the task 
of working among the people for the purpose of arousing a spirit 
of opposition to the Texans.°° Mariano Chaves was ordered to 
be ready to take command of part of the troops on short notice.* 
Two scouting parties were sent out to the east. One of these 
under Santiago Ulivarri was to watch the northern section of 
the frontier, and to persuade the Indians to oppose the Texans 
as much as possible by attacking any small party which might 
leave the main force, and by stealing or burning their supplies.®* 
The other under Damasio Salazar was to guard the approaches 
by way of the Pecos River, and to secure information concerning 
other points where the expedition might come.** Both Ulivarri 


*Condé to Minister of War, August 3, 1841. 
laa to Arista, July 25, 1841; Arista to Minister of War, August 1, 

41. 

“Santa Anna to Arista, August 5, 1841. 

SArmijo to Minister of War, August 4, 1841. 

Miranda to Sandoval, August 1, 1841. 

®Miranda to Ortiz, August 1, 1841. 

*Armijo to Chaves, August 1, 1841. 

“Armijo to Ulivarri, August 1, 1841. For an indication of the effect of 
these instructions, see Kendall, Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Exupe- 
dition, I, 195-215. 

*Armije to Salazar, August 2, 1841. 
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and Salazar were authorized to offer a prize of one hundred dol- 
lars to the man who should give the first definite information 
concerning the approach of the Texans. 

Thus through practically the entire period during which the 
Texans were on the march toward Santa Fé, the machinery of the 
Mexican military organization was being adjusted to meet the 
emergency. ‘The knowledge that he could count on help from 
Chihuahua, and that the central government had begun to con- 
sider his requests, seemed to put new assurance into Armijo, for 
early in August he demanded of Juan A. Archuleta, the prefect 
of Santa Fé, a statement as to the truth of the reports that the 
people had taken steps to unite with Texas.°* Two weeks later 
he ordered the arrest of Archuleta and of Felipe Sena, a former 
prefect, on the charge of sympathizing with the Texans; but 
they proved their innocence.** Before the end of August Ulivarri 
reported that he had seen a letter to Ceran St. Vrain, a trader at 
Bent’s Fort, which stated that the Texans would arrive in Sep- 
tember. But along with this information was also a statement 
that unless the lower classes in the northern part of the depart- 
ment were attracted financially rather than politically, they would 
be ready to join the Texans.*® In reporting this to the minister 
of war, Armijo furnished evidence of his new state of mind by 
expressing a hope that the Texans would arrive shortly with a 
large amount of money, in order that the booty might he greater.* 

Early in September Carlos and Brignoli, who had deserted from 
the Texan expedition,®* arrived in Taos, and the information 
which they gave concerning the expedition was immediately con- 


*Armijo to Archuleta, August 2, 1841. 

*=Bloom, “New Mexico under Mexican Administration,” in Old Santa Fé, 
II, 144-145. 

“Ulivarri to Armijo, August 26, 1841. 

*Armijo to Minister of War, August 29, 1841. 

‘SWhile Carlos was acting as guide for the expedition early in August, 
he stated that they were near San Miguel. When this proved to be wrong, 
the criticism from members of the party led to his desertion. See Kendall, 
Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, I, 183-184. Crane, Life and 
Select Literary Remains of Sam Houston, 134, intimates that he was in 
the pay of the Mexican government, while Kendall believed him to have 
made an honest mistake. There is no evidence that he received pay, but 
Armijo stated that he was connected with the expedition “for the laudable 
purpose of giving information.” Armijo to Condé, September 22, 1841, in 
Bolton Transcripts. 
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veyed to Armijo. At about the same time Samuel Howland and 
two companions, who had been sent forward with a letter to 
Dryden,*® reached San Miguel and were captured. Thus the gov- 
ernor secured possession of communications which had been in- 
tended for the Texan advance agent in New Mexico, and at last 
had definite evidence that the expedition was near. But he was 
ready to act. He first turned his attention to the citizens of the 
United States who were in Santa Fé. Because of his suspicion 
that these people were interested in the success of the Texans, 
he had already aroused opposition to them among the loyal ele- 
ment of the New Mexicans, and on receipt of the news of the 
nearness of the expedition, violence against them seemed prob- 
able. As a result, on September 14, Manuel Alvarez, the United 
States consul at Santa Fé, appealed to the governor to take steps 
toward insuring the protection of American citizens in case of 
trouble.“ He was told that protection could be expected, but 
that he would be held responsible for any breach of neutrality 
on the part of the Americans in favor of the Texans,’ and two 
days later he was warned that neither himself nor any other for- 
eigners should make an effort to leave New Mexico on any pre- 
text. On the same day the consul’s house was attacked by a 
group of Mexicans under the leadership of Armijo’s nephew, and 


*Van Ness to Dryden [not dated], in Bolton Transcripts. See also 
Brenham and Cooke to Roberts, November 9, 1841, Garrison (ed.), Diplo- 
plomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, II, 778. Van Ness, 
who was secretary to the commissioners, informed Dryden of his appoint- 
ment as one of the new commissioners, and asked him to meet the other 
commissioners at San Miguel for the purpose of consulting upon the plan 
to be followed. Accompanying the letter were six copies of a proclamation 
from Lamar, printed in Spanish; and these Dryden was to make public 
at his own discretion. This letter, of course, did not reach Dryden. For 
an account of the capture and execution of Howland, see Kendall, Narra- 
tive of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, I, 301-310. Inasmuch as Kendall’s 
account of this event has been characterized as “one of the many fabrica- 
tions which the fertile mind of some historians have consigned to history 
in detriment of truth and justice,” it might be well to point out the fact 
that Armijo’s account as given in his letter of September 22, to Condé, 
verifies Kendall’s. 

™Alvarez to Miranda, September 14, 1841, in Bloom, “New Mexico 
under Mexican Administration,” in Old Santa Fé, II, 145. 

™Miranda to Alvarez, September 14, 1841, in Read, Illustrated History 
of New Mezico, 398. 

=Armijo to Alvarez, September 16, 1841, in ibid., 399. 
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as a result thirteen citizens of the United States drew up a petition 
to their government to interfere.*® 

By this time information reached Santa Fé concerning the 
approach of one division of the Texans, and on September 18, 
Armijo issued a proclamation which was apparently inspired by 
the contents of Condé’s proclamation of July 28. After telling 
the people that the object of the Texans was to steal, murder, 
and burn, he expressed his confidence that the well known lenity 
of the Mexican government would prevent any treachery on the 
part of his subjects, and called upon them to prove their patriot- 
ism, loyalty, and faithfulness to their government by flocking to 
the national standard to prevent the loss of their religion, coun- 
try and possessions.** Before the emotional effect of this appeal 
had subsided he had set out to meet the Texan “traitors.” 

It is not necessary here to take up the events connected with 
the surrender of the Texans,*® other than to point out the fact 
that Armijo’s careful obedience to the instructions from the Mex- 
ican government had the desired effect. After the capture of the 
first party of Texans he established his headquarters at Las Vegas 
to await the appearance of the remainder of the force,*® and as a 
result of his vigilance none of the party got further than San 
Miguel. He had done his duty as it had been outlined for him 
by preventing the Texans from getting into communication with 
the people of Santa Fé. From the side of the Texans his success 
was insured by three factors: first, the departure of Dryden from 
Santa Fé; second, the treachery of William P. Lewis, one of the 
members of the expedition; and third, the instructions which 
told them not to use force unless they could count on the support 
of the people against the officials. At the time of their surrender 
they knew nothing of the attitude of the people, and this was 


*Scolly and others to Webster, September 16, 1841, in ibid., 399-400. 
in Old Santa Fé, II, 146-147. 

*Tbid.. 402-403; Bloom, “New Mexico under Mexican Administration,” 

"For the details, see Kendall, Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expe- 
dition, I, 269-361, which should be used in connection with the report 
sent by Commissioners Brenham and Cooke to the Texas government. Gar- 
rison (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, I1, 777- 
783. 

™Armijo to Condé, September 22, 1841. This letter gives a full account 
of his work up to that date. 
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information which Dryden should have been on hand to furnish. 
The information which Lewis gave was, of course, unfavorable, 
because he was acting in colluston with Armijo, and since they 
had no reason at the time to doubt his honesty, they had no other 
recourse than surrender or withdrawal if they were to follow in- 
structions. In their condition surrender was the only sane course 
to take. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the question concern- 
ing the preparations made in New Mexico for the arrival of the 
expedition seems to have been definitely answered in the material 
here presented. As for official preparations, the evidence shows 
that Mexican authorities in Mexico City and in Chihuahua, as 
well as in New Mexico, turned their attention to the problem, 
and worked out a comprehensive plan of action, which Armijo 
followed almost to the letter, thereby contributing to the failure 
of the expedition. There is also evidence that the government 
of Texas realized the necessity of having some sort of prelim- 
inary organization in New Mexico as part of the plans for open- 
ing communications. This was undertaken officially through the 
agency of Dryden, and it seemed to be proving successful up to 
the time when the operation of the Mexican plan rendered it 
advisable to discontinue the work. As for unofficial plans, there 
is no acceptable evidence which would lead to a conclusion that 
the people of New Mexico attempted to organize, either to help 
or to hinder the Texans. 

The answer for the question as to the attitude of the New Mex- 
icans toward Texas is not so easy to give. The most definite re- 
sult of the new information here presented is the addition of 
Armijo’s testimony to that of Kendall and Dryden. The im- 
portance of this lies in the fact that it is a statement from a 
purely Mexican source; and inasmuch as this account of the at- 
titude of the people of New Mexico agrees in general with the 
two which have previously been used, it might seem that no doubt 
should remain as to the answer. But, as has been pointed out, 
some of the statements of both Dryden and Armijo are open to 
question, while Kendall’s account was obviously based on in- 
sufficient knowledge, coupled with a feeling of resentment against 
Armijo. Leaving Kendall out of consideration, the evidence is 
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reduced to a questionable statement from a Texan agent, and an 
equally questionable statement from a New Mexican official, both 
of whom were actually in a position to ascertain the truth, and 
both of whom say that a large part of the population of New 
Mexico was in favor of a union with Texas. But attention should 
be called here to the fact that those portions of Dryden’s story 
which are obviously open to question are his explanation of his 
visit to Texas, and his statement of the governor’s attitude; and 
of Armijo’s account, while there may be reason for doubting his 
reports before March, 1840, those made after that date bear the 
signs of good faith. In other words, the real reason for raising 
a question as to the veracity of the main points of both accounts 
lies not in the existence of evidence to the contrary, but in the 
fact that non-germane statements are doubtful. On the other 
hand there is apparently no conclusive evidence to the effect that 
the people expressed in any way their opposition to the Texans. 
One searches in vain for accounts of meetings, or for petitions 
from the Mexican inhabitants to the government for protection 
as the expedition approached, but the only demonstration on rec- 
ord is the one led by the governor’s nephew against the American 
consulate. From this it might be concluded that their passive 
nature caused them to adopt an attitude of indifference, were it 
not for the fact that all available information indicates that they 
did have a point of view. It seems, therefore, that unless definite 
evidence to the contrary is brought to light, the conclusion which 
must stand is the one that in 1840-1841 a large part—just how 
large it is not possible to say—of the people of New Mexico were 
regarding with favor the possibility of commercial and political 
relations with Texas. 
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NOTES ON THE COLONIZATION OF TEXAS! 
EUGENE C, BARKER 


The colonization of Texas began at an auspicious time. As 
Professor Turner has so effectively described in his illuminating 
studies,? the current of population set westward with the estab- 
lishment of the first English settlement on the Atlantic coast. 
For a century and a half the movement was necessarily slow, up 
the rivers beyond tidewater, into the Piedmont. The broad par- 
allel ranges of the Appalachian Mountains served as a dam to 
hold venturesome frontiersmen back from the country beyond. 
3y the beginning of the American Revolution, however, settlers 
had begun to trickle across the barrier into Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and the first census of the United States showed 277,000 
people west of the mountains in 1790. The next, in 1800, found 
386,000 spread over Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Mississippi. In 1810 the number just topped a million, and the 
area of settlement had increased to include Michigan, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missouri. Ten years later there were 
2,218,000 west of the mountains; all of the territory east of the 
Mississippi and south of the lakes had been admitted to the 
Union; and there were two states west of the great river. 

The lure which drew the people to the west was, of course, the 
cheap and fertile land that could be bought from the federal gov- 
ernment on easy terms. From 1800 to 1820 the minimum price 
in the public auctions was two dollars an acre, and land once 
offered at auction could be bought in private sale at the same 
price. Payment could be made, one-fourth cash with application 
and the balance in two, three, and four years. Higher prices, but 
with easier terms, were offered by land companies and individual 


While this study is for convenience confined to the ten years from 1821 
to 1831, and to Austin’s grants, I have not found the colonization move- 
ment of this period characteristically different from that of the next five 
years, nor the emigration to Austin’s colonies different, except in volume, 
from that to the grants of other empresarios. 

This paper is published in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
September, 1923. 

"Frederick J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 
1920), particularly ‘the Significance of the Frontier” and “The Old West.” 
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speculators. The credit system naturally stimulated speculation, 
and after the War of 1812, with wildcat banking unrestrained and 
paper money abundant, a veritable frenzy swept the country. 
From 1815 to 1819 the government sales alone were nearly twelve 
million acres, of which more than five millions were sold in 1819. 
The evils of the credit system were obvious enough, but the poli- 
ticians managed to retain it until 1820, when Congress passed a 
law, effective July 1, reducing the minimum quantity that could 
be bought to eighty acres and the price to $1.25 an acre, which 
must be paid in cash. Partly from the effect of this, sales fell 
from 5,110,000 acres in 1819 to 1,098,000 in 1820 and to 781,000 
in 1821. They did not again reach a million acres until 1829.° 
Then, with seventy-two million acres surveyed and on the market, 
Benton railed at Senator Foot’s suggestion of discontinuing sur- 
veys as a scheme to limit sales “to the refuse of innumerable 
pickings,” to break and destroy “the magnet which was drawing 
the people of the Northeast to the blooming regions of the West.’ 
The western states were extremely sensitive to any measure that 
might check immigration in the slightest degree, and the fron- 
tiersman demanded virgin land of well nigh limitless area upon 
which to fix his location. 

Co-operating with the introduction of the cash system to check 
the sale of public lands, the panic of 1819 carried distress and 
bankruptcy throughout the west, and coincidently the inaugura- 
tion of sound management in the Second United States Bank 
put an end to wildcat banking and cheap paper money. Even 
now the monotonous, pitiful story of debt, court judgments, and 
dispossessions carried by the letters and newspapers of 1820-1825 
burdens and depresses a sympathetic reader.® 

Comments of contemporary newspapers vividly illustrate the 

‘For this paragraph, see P. J. Treat, The National Land System, 1783- 
1820 (New York, 1910), Chapters 5, 14; and A. B. Hart, “Disposition of 
the Public Lands,” in Quarterly Journal of Economics, I, 253. 

‘Debates in Congress, VI, Part I, p. 24, 21 Cong., 1 Sess. 

‘Jefferson, for example, writes of Virginia in 1820, “This State is in a 
condition of unparalleled distress. The sudden reduction of the circulat- 
ing medium from a plethory to almost annihilation is producing an entire 
revolution of fortune. In other places I have known lands sold by the 
sheriff for one year’s rent; beyond the mountains we hear of good slaves 
selling for one hundred dollars, good horses for five dollars, and the 


sheriffs generally the purchasers.” Jefferson to Nelson, March 12, 1820, 
The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Memorial edition, XV, 238. 
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restless movement into the west just before the opening of Texas. 
In February, 1817, an Illinois paper quoted from an unnamed 
Georgia paper that emigration to Alabama was “immense,” be- 
tween three and fqur thousand having settled at Fort Claiborne 
in the fall of 1816. In October the same paper declared that 
families from nearly every state in the Union were moving to 
Illinois and Missouri,—that “the roads from Shawneetown to this 
place [Kaskaskia] and from Vincennes to St. Louis are almost 
crowded with people; as many as thirty or forty wagons” travel- 
ing within sight of one another. An observer at St. Charles, 
Missouri, reported an average of a hundred and twenty vehicles 
a week passing that point during the fall of 1819, from which 
the editor of the St. Louis Enquirer’ estimated an immigration 
of ten or twelve thousand by that route alone. They came almost 
exclusively, he said, from the states south of the Ohio and Po- 
tomac, brought many slaves and large herds of cattle, and were 
“even more valuable for respectability than for numbers.” In 
the same issue “A Missourian” reported as passing one point on 
the Missouri River during October two hundred and seventy-one 
wagons and carriages, fifty-five two-wheeled carts, and many pack 
horses bound for Boone’s Lick, Salt River, and other settlements. 

The dissatisfaction with the federal land system after 1820 
is reflected by the plaint from St. Louis that “The difference is 
too great not to produce its effect between a republic which gives 
first rate land gratis, and a republic which will not sell inferior 
land for what it is worth.” “Mexico,” this paper remarks with 
a sneer at the United States, “does not think of getting rich by 
land speculations, digging for lead, or boiling salt water, but by 
increasing the number and wealth of her citizens.’’s 

The stage was well set, therefore, for the migration to Texas. 
The stream of population flowing westward with resistless mo- 
mentum had reached the borders of the province. From Louis- 
iana one need only step across the more or less imaginary bound- 
ary and “squat” on Spanish soil. For the rest of the west it 
was but three days’ sail from the mouth of the Mississippi or a 


*The Western Intelligencer (Kaskaskia), February 5, October 23, 1817. 
Issue of November 10, 1819. 
®Missouri Advocate (St. Louis), August 27 and October 15, 1825. 
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ten days’ trek from Natchitoches, on Red River. With many 
pinched by the hard times following the panic, others who had 
bought land from individuals dispossessed and ruined by credi- 
tors desperately seeking to avert from themselves a similar fate, 
and government lands obtainable for a new start only by the 
cash payment of $1.25 an acre in real money, is it strange that 
Austin’s announcement of generous grants at nominal price and 
easy terms opened to their imaginations new fields of hopeful 
opportunity ? 

Two weeks after his return from Texas, and before learning 
that his application to settle three hundred families was granted, 
Moses Austin wrote, “I have been offered as many names of re- 
spectable families as will make up the Number.”® “Everyone has 
the highest opinion of his plans,” wrote Mrs. Austin, “and many 
only waiting till they know he has made the establishment, when 
they mean to follow him.”?° From Natchitoches in October, 1821, 
Stephen F. Austin, returning from his reconnoissance of Texas, 
wrote Governor Martinez that he had found there nearly a hun- 
dred letters of inquiry from Missouri and many from Kentucky. 
“T am convinced,” he said, “that I could take on fifteen hundred 
families as easily as three hundred if permitted to do so.”** On 
November 3 a member of the territorial legislature of Arkansas 
wrote, “The Spanish Country is all the rage in the southern end 
of the Territory and if I could wait two months I have no doubt 
that my company would consist of fifty persons, most of whom 
would intend making corn before their return. If no interruption 
in government takes place, a great many of the most respectable 
farmers in this country will certainly moove on to your grant.’ 
From Opelousas one wrote, “I would be glad to know at what time 
you will be at Natchitoches. There some of my neighbors and me 
will meet you and if you will grant us land we will proceed on 
and make corn.”** Another from St. Francisville, Louisiana, “It 
is probable there will be several small families of us will go to- 


*Moses Austin to J. E. B. Austin, April 8, 1821. All manuscripts are 
from the Austin Papers, University of Texas, unless otherwise indicated. 


*Mrs. Austin to Stephen F. Austin, June 8, 1821. 
“Austin to Martinez, October 13, 1821. 

*Andrews to Austin, November 3, 1821. 
*Henderson to Austin, November 1, 1821. 
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gether, if I like the prospect.”** An inquirer from Missouri wrote, 
“T expect, Sir, if I can hear from you shortly, that early next 
Spring I can leave Cape Girardeau County with Several respect- 
able families together with several young men Mechanics of almost 
every description for that country, and will endeavor to be there 
in time to make a crop.”?> James Bryan, Austin’s brother-in-law, 
wrote from Missouri, “I can assure you that a great number will 
move from this State, as also from other States and the Arkansas 
Territory. I received at Herculaneum a number of letters ad- 
dressed to you . . . the most of them from Kentucky, Ohio, 
Illenois, and Missouri.”** At the same time Mrs. Austin wrote 
that nothing was talked of but the province of Texas, and she 
thought a third of the population of Missouri would move in an- 
other year, if reports continued favorable.‘* Observers at Little 
Rock reported many families passing that place for Texas, and 
forecast an “immense emigration” the following spring.’S Aus- 
tin’s partner, J. H. Hawkins, wrote from New Orleans on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1822, that four vessels had recently sailed for the Colo- 
rado, and declared that if the Lively had returned from the first 
voyage with a good report, the province would be crowded to 
overflowing. One man had offered him three hundred families 
from Tennessee. Indeed, he said, hundreds were already on the 
way and thousands were ready to go at the first encouraging word 
from Austin.*® From another angle, Governor Martinez wrote 
his superior as early as December, 1821, that the permit to Austin 
was considered in the United States as opening the door to all 
and had already resulted in the entrance of five hundred fam- 
ilies—the worst, he added, that the United States could pro- 


“Montgomery to Austin, November 22, 1821. 

BEllis to Austin, November 26, 1821. 

*Bryan to Austin, December 15, 1821. 

*Mrs. Austin to Austin, December 15, 1821. Also Brickey to Austin, 
January 18, 1822; Bryan to Austin, April 15, and to J. E. B. Austin, 
January 15, 1822. 

*Elliott to Bryan, December 26, 1821; Woodruff to Austin, January 8 
1822. i 

*See also Hawkins to Austin, May 31, 1822: “I have received very 
many letters to you all of which I have opened and read . . . and shail 
answer in the most laconic manner to be civil—The business is becoming 
too weighty to be prolix. 


' 
. 
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course, but 


duce? All of these estimates were exaggerations, 0 
they indicate truly a great interest in the new outlet to the 
southwest. 

Many families took the road with no other knowledge of Texas 
than they could obtain from the papers that published Austin’s 
announcements. Others, with more to lose by an unfortunate 
change, perhaps, paused to inquire further. Was the country in- 
dependent of Spain? Was it already settled or a wilderness? 
What was the form of government? How were land titles ob- 
tained? What facilities for commerce did the country afford? 
How far was it from New Orleans? Was the settlement on the 
coast? How deep were the river entrances? What was the c¢li- 
mate, and was the country healthful? A few before 1827 asked 
about the status of slavery and many about religious toleration. 
For example, James T. Dunbar, of Baltimore, representing a con- 
siderable group of prospective emigrants, declared that “The idea 
of an established church of any particular creed would forever 
banish from our minds the design of leaving our natal soil.”*? 
Elijah Noble, representing a similar group in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, wanted to know whether the settlers would be “allowed to 
worship their God agreeable to the dictates of their own minds, 
ete., or will they be comp*. to acknowledge the Catholic religion 
as the supreme religion of the land?”** Charles Douglas, of 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, thought that three or four hundred fam- 
ilies could be enlisted there to move at once to Texas, but he 
was “sorry to see that the roman catholic is the established re- 
ligion and none other tolerated. This will have a bad effect upon 
the minds of many good but weak people in the U. S. and (I am 
afraid) will very much discourage emigration to your country.”** 
Few could rise to the philosophical indifference of Austin’s old 
neighbor in Washington County, Missouri, weighed down with 
debt and pursued by executions. He had five sons of an age to 
work on a farm and another coming on, and the religious restric- 


*Martinez to Lopez, December 1, 1821, University of Texas Transcripts 
from Department of Fomento, Mexico. 

*Dunbar to Austin, December 13, 1821. 

“Noble to Austin, June 29, 1822; also Ayers to Austin, June 6, 1822. 

“Douglas to Austin, February 20, 1824. 
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tion did not disturb him—‘“I know I can be as good a Christian 
there as I can here. It is only a name anyhow.”** 

The wave of enthusiasm for Texas broke against the events 
of 1822 and 1823. Austin’s long absence in Mexico, the con- 
fusion and disorders of government, delay in the passage of the 
colonization law and the suspense about land titles, the Indian 
hostilities, the severe drouth whieh destroyed the corn crop and 
drove many of the first adventurous immigrants to a steady diet 
of lean deer and mustang horses; all these were reported in the 
United States and magnified by rumor as the story passed from 
mouth to mouth. A few examples will illustrate the character 
and discouraging influence of the reports that continued to cir- 
culate long after Austin returned from Mexico with all legal ob- 
stacles to the settlement of his colony removed. Hugh McGuffin 
from his home in Natchitoches parish, a famous landmark on 
the principal highway to Texas, wrote Austin in September, 1822: 
“We have had several reports respecting you since you have left 
St Antonio. some was that you were drowned others killed by 
Indians and some affirmed that you were actually dead all of 
which I have endeavored to silence as soon as possible I haveing 
heard better by some fiew who wished to tell the truth—the emi- 
gration is considerably stoped to that country for the present in 
consiquence of the badness of the crops on the Brazos and Colo- 
rado Rivers still there appears to be a considerable number who 
wishes to go on.”*> From Mobile in November, 1823, a corre- 
spondent quoted a Mexican passenger on a vessel driven to that 
port for repairs: “the general says to me that all negrows in 
the Provances of Mexico are free, and that slavery will not be 
permitted and that you have no author[ity] to grant land nor 
to invite settlers to the Provance.”*® And from Missouri a hardy 
old gentleman who had visited Texas and seen the Promised Land 
with his own eyes wrote in 1824: “I have done Every thing in 
my power to Cause the people to Emigrate to that Country, but 
so many fals Reports Comes from there that If a man has not 
been there he is too apt to believe such Reports and Decline going. 


“J. T. Hawkins to Austin, September 14, 1824. 
*McGuffin to Austin, September 13, 1822. 
*Nixon to Austin, November 14, 1823. 
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. . It is hard to make people believe the Truth the Mer- 
chants in particular are more opposed to people moving to that 
Country or any other than Ever I saw. . . . It is very hard 
for the Truth [to] git as far as here it scearcely can git on this 
side Red River before it is Detected and stoped.”** For a time 
the Arkansas Gazette played Cassandra to the inexplicable folly 
which dragged families from assured comfort and prosperity in 
Arkansas and the rising city of Little Rock to the insecure wil- 
derness of Texas, and its prophecies and insinuations spread 
widely through exchanges in other papers.** As early as April, 
1823, Joseph H. Hawkins declared that nothing but Austin’s 
speedy return and some publications by him in the newspapers 
of the United States would restore interest to its early intensity,*° 
but even when such publications appeared they were discounted ; 
and it became more and more the practice for representatives of 
neighborhood groups to visit Texas and make a personal inspec- 
tion before venturing to move. 

Some of the discouraging accounts of Texas were merely the 
inevitable expansion of unfavorable impressions of dissatisfied 
visitors. Others were the malicious fabrications and distortions 
of bad characters banished from the colony and talking for re- 
venge. A single instance from a goodly number will illustrate. 
In January, 1824, charges were laid before John P. Coles, alealde 
of the settlement on the Colorado, against William Fitz Gibbon 
and his two stepsons for stealing hogs and horses. The two young 
men were arrested, tried before a jury of six men, and convicted. 
The evidence also proved the guilt of the older man, but he had 
escaped to the United States.*° In February a friend at Nacog- 
doches wrote Austin: “As I feel much interested in the welfare 


J. T. Hawkins to Austin, September 21, 1824. 

*For example, The Tennessee Gazette (Jackson), August 20, 1825, quot- 
ing the Arkansas Gazette, commenting on a report that General Wilkinson 
had been granted a contract to establish a colony in Texas, “And although 
we have always been opposed to the blind infatuation which has led hun- 
dreds of American citizens to emigrate to Texas, we hope that those who 
join him may meet with better success than has fallen to the lot of a 
large majority of those who have gone before them.” Austin’s younger 
brother attributed personal motives to the editor of the Arkansas Gazette 
(see his letter to Mrs. Perry, October 28, 1825) ; but in general the “boom 
town” spirit would account for him. 


»J. E. B. Austin to Austin, May 4, 1823. 
"Coles to Austin, January 31, 1824. 
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of your settlement I give you the following report spread here and 
gone to the United States,—that the people are much dissatisfied 
with Austin think he has no right to sell the lands that [he] 
compels every man to take a league at $700 half down that many 
would leave the settlement and that Austin will about abandon the 
settlement.” The name of the reporter, he added, was Gibbon.** 

Of the number of immigrants who reached Texas before Aus- 
tin’s return from Mexico we cannot be very certain. He reported 
fifty, including eight families, at the beginning of March, 1822. 
By September, 1824, the Baron de Bastrop had issued two hun- 
dred and seventy-two titles to settlers in the first colony, of which 
some twenty-five were issued to pairs of single men,** but it is 
not likely that all the other recipients, who were married men, 
had already brought their families to Texas. An official census 
of the colony, taken in the fall of 1825, but reported in March, 
1826, showed 1,800 souls, of whom 443 were slaves.** The census 
for 1827 gave the population of Austin’s colonies as 2,021.°* On 
June 30, 1830, the report was 4,248; and a year later 5,666.*° 
The last three reports probably include slaves, since they are not 
specifically mentioned. 

There is no precise information available to show where the 
three hundred families of Austin’s first colony emigrated from, 
but after 1825 he kept a register of those who applied for land, 
in which he entered various statistical items, one of which was 
the “country” from which the applicant came. In a tabulation 
of 902°° applicants from July, 1825, to July, 1831, the place of 
emigration is given for 864. Eight hundred and six of these 
registered from the United States, and the remainder from Europe 
and Mexico. The states which contributed most were: Louisiana, 
201: Alabama, 111: Arkansas, 90; Tennessee, 89; Missouri, 72: 
Mississippi, 56; New York, 39; Kentucky, 37; Ohio, 28; Georgia, 


Clarke to Austin, February 3, 1824. 

“Lester G. Bugbee, “The Old Three Hundred,” QUARTERLY of Texas State 
Historical Association, I, 108. 

Records, General Land Office of Texas, Vol. 54, pp. 8-17. 

“Census of Austin’s Colony, March 31, 1828. Nacogdoches Archives, 
Texas State Library. 

*Tbid., Reports of June 30, 1830, and June 30, 1831. 

*This does not represent the total number of applicants, but is simply 
a list that can be conveniently studied. 
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14; Pennsylvania, 14; Virginia, 13; New England, 20. A total 
of 107 registered from the Atlantic and 699 from the trans- 
Appalachian states. But the place from which immediate emi- 
gration started affords little indication of the real origin of the 
colonists. In 1830 the population of the United States west of 
the mountains was 3, 676,000, and we may say that three and a 
quarter millions of these people had entered that territory since 
1800 ;** so that few adults who arrived in Texas prior to 1831 
could have been born in the west. Apparently this was a prob- 
lem which interested Austin for a few months, and before other 
details crowded it from his mind he listed forty-seven applicants, 
of whom thirty-six recorded previous residence in two states. Of 
the thirty-six, twenty-seven had moved originally from the At- 
lantic states (and fourteen of these from north of Maryland), 
three from Europe, and six from Kentucky and Tennessee to 
states farther west. Of the remaining eleven, one was from Ger- 
many and ten were apparently natives of trans-Appalachia.*° 
While these figures are small, they are consistent with what we 
know of the migrations of others,*° and there seems to be no reason 
to doubt that they are a fair index to the previous movements 
of emigrants to Texas. 

It only remains to speak briefly in this paper of an aspect of 
the slavery controversy in relation to the colonization of Texas. 
The movement to Texas began in 1821, the year after the Mis- 
souri Compromise fixed bounds to the further extension of slavery 
in the Louisiana Purchase and served notice that the congres- 
sional practice of balancing the admission of a slave state against 

“This tabulation is approximately accurate, but on account of the 
difficulty of interpreting parts of the original it may not be absolutely so. 

“The census of 1800 gave 386,393 in Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, 


and Mississippi, to which should be added the population of Louisiana in 
1803. 

*The source for this paragraph is “Register of Families Introduced by 
Austin, Book A,” General Land Office of Texas. 

“Note, for example, the Austins themselves: Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas. Daniel Draper wrote to Stephen F. 
Austin December 25, 1821, in behalf of “a number of citizens’ of Lincoln 
county, Missouri, who wanted information about Texas. ‘The families 
who now trouble you,” he said, “are from a southern climate S. C. and are 
all farmers; and are determined for a warmer climate.” Jared E. Groce 
was born in Virginia in 1782 and reached Texas in 1822 after having lived 
in South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. (Tar QuarTERLy, XX, 358.) 
Such illustrations could be indefinitely extended. 
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that of a free state must soon be abandoned. The overwhelming 
majority of the colonists of Texas, whatever their point of orig- 
inal departure, emigrated immediately from slave states. By 
strenuous exertions Austin obtained from the federal congress of 
Mexico in 1823 reluctant permission for the three hundred fam- 
ilies of his first colony to introduce slaves, and when the state con- 
stitution prohibited slavery in 1827 he induced the legislature to 
pass a law recognizing contracts with indented servants, by which 
the constitution was evaded.*? The census of Austin’s colony, as 
we have just seen, gave a total of 443 slaves in 1825. Eleven 
families, with from eleven to ninety slaves, owned 271 of these, 
and the remaining 172 were distributed among fifty-eight fam- 
ilies, with from one to eight in a family.*? In 1834 an inspector 
of the federal government reported a thousand slaves in Austin’s 
colonies and another thousand in the rest of Texas.*® In 1836 
Texas declared its independence of Mexico, and adopted a con- 
stitution which legalized slavery. In 1845 the United States 
annexed Texas as a slave state, with provision for its ultimate 
division into four states. 

This chain of events undoubtedly presented plausible ground 
for abolitionist suspicion that it was the result of premeditated 
scheming. But twenty years of browsing through newspapers, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts of the period has discovered but one 
contemporary utterance that would indicate consciousness that 
Texas might be made to compensate the south for the loss of ter- 
ritory north of the Missouri Compromise line.** That is an edi- 
torial remark quoted by John Fiske from the Richmond (Vir- 
ginia) Enquirer of March 7, 1820, that southern and western rep- 
resentatives “must keep their eyes firmly fixed on Texas; if we 
are cooped up on the north, we must have elbow-room to the 

“Down to 1830 he thought slavery essential to the development of Texas, 
partly because most of the colonists were to be expected from the adjacent 
slave states, and partly because the lack of free labor for hire made slaves 
indispensable to any capitalistic agriculture. 

“Records of General Land Office of Texas, Vol. 54, pp. 8-17. 

“J. N. Almonte, Noticia Estadistica sobre Tejas, etc., 50, 68. 

“Indeed, subtracting from the north the “Great American Desert,” as it 
then appeared on the map, the disparity of the compromise between the 
slave and free sections was not so great as at first glance it now appears. 


I am indebted to Professor T. M. Marshall of Washington University for 
this suggestion. 
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west.”*° In the last analysis, of course, this simply means that 
the writer has found no evidence, and does not prove that schem- 
ing was not behind the movement. Nevertheless, with all allow- 
ance for the habit of conspirators to try to conceal their tracks, 
it seems significant. The impression that one inevitably obtains 
from the letters of emigrants themselves is that they knew noth- 
ing of such a design and that the cheap and fertile lands of Texas 
were the only object of attraction. 

The conclusions of this paper can be quickly restated. The 
colonization of Texas was but the continuation of the westward 
movement which in fifty years carried the Anglo-American from 
the crest of the Alleghanies across the Mississippi. It was stim- 
ulated by the panic of 1819, the abolition of credit in the national 
land system, and the curtailment of wildcat banking and the 
consequent restriction of paper money issues which followed the 
reorganization of the United States Bank by Langdon Cheves. 
While most of the emigrants hailed immediately from the lower 
Mississippi Valley and the Gulf states, the movement, owing to 
the rapid migrations of the early nineteenth century, was less 
sectional than a superficial glance at the facts would indicate. 
Some who wished to go were deterred by Mexico’s declaration of 
religious intolerance and by the nominal exclusion of slaves; but 
those who did go had no purposeful relation to the political his- 
tory of slavery in the United States. 


“Fiske, Essays, Historical and Literary, I, 332. The writer has never 
been able to verify tne quotation, 
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THE EXPEDITION OF PANFILO DE NARVAEZ 
BY 
GONZALO FERNANDEZ OVIEDO Y VALDEZ 
EDITED BY HARBERT DAVENPORT 
1. FOREWORD 


Intensive study of the literature of the Narvaez expedition, and 
the journey of its survivors across the continent, has convinced 
the present writer that the terse and vigorous narrative and en- 
lightening comment of Gonzalo Fernandez Oviedo y Valdez, and 
the forceful and interesting personality of Andrés Dorantes, de- 
serve to be known by the inhabitants of the land of which Oviedo 
was the earliest historian and Dorantes the first explorer. 

To this end is offered the first complete English version of the 
account of the Narvaez expedition that was incorporated by Oviedo 
in his Historia General y Natural de las Indias, first published 
as Book XXXV of the third edition of that New World chronicle 
at Salamanca in 1547.1. The first six chapters were taken by the 
author rather literally, it seems, from an official report received 
from the Narvadez survivors in 1539 by the Real Audiencia of 
Santo Domingo, while Chapter VII was taken from the first edi- 
tion of Cabeza de Vaca’s Naufrdgios, published at Zamora in 
1542, after Oviedo had, in 1547, interviewed its author at the 
royal court at Madrid. 

The translation here presented is a by-product of a study of 
the adventures of the Narvaez survivors in Texas, the results of 
which were published in THE Quarterty for October, 1919, and 
January, 1920.2. It was made from Tomo III, pages 582-618, of 
the edition of Oviedo’s Historia General y Natural de las Indias, 


*No complete English version has heretofore been published. A condensed 
translation by Buckingham Smith was printed in Historical Magazine, 
XII, 141, 204, 267, 347, September-December, 1867. Considerable excerpts 
are quoted by Buckingham Smith, Bandelier, James Newton Baskett and 
Harbert Davenport and Joseph K. Wells, in various published studies of 
the journey of the Cabeza de Vaca and his companions. 

*Harbert Davenport and Joseph K. Wells, “The First Europeans in Texas, 
1528-1536.” THE QuARTERLY, XXII, 111-143, 205-259. 
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published by the Royal Academy of History at Madrid, 1851-1855. 
It has as its basis a translation made for the writer in 1916 by 
Bernardo Calero. This version, while interesting and readable 
and substantially accurate, was found unsuitable for the detailed 
study for which it was desired, so Joseph K. Wells prepared an 
entirely new translation of Chapter I, while the present writer re- 
translated the latter half of Chapter II, all of Chapters III, IV, 
V, and the first half of Chapter VI, leaning heavily, however, 
on the Calero translation for correct rendering of Spanish idioms, 
and on Mr. Wells for help with the difficult passages. As here 
presented the first chapter was in the main translated by Mr. 
Wells, while Chapter VII is from the Calero version. 

To preserve the continuity of the narrative, Oviedo’s clever, at 
times caustic, and always illuminating comments are, in the Eng- 
lish version, deleted from the text and printed as footnotes. ‘The 
text thus presents Oviedo’s paraphrase of the report to the Audi- 
encia as a continuous narrative, while his seasoning is preserved 
in the notes. The effect is believed to justify the liberty thus 
taken with the author’s arrangement. The deleted portions of tke 
Spanish text are indicated in the notes by the name Oviedo. 

The whole of the little known and less used fragmentary Re- 
lacion of Cabeza de Vaca, first published at Madrid in 1870, in 
Tomo XIV, pages 269-279 of Documentos Inéditos del Archivos 
de las Indias, has also been rendered into English and incorpo- 
rated among the notes to Oviedo’s first three chapters, to which 
it corresponds, under the reference word Relacion; the notes so 
distinguished, read consecutively, constitute the first publication 
in English of the text of that narrative. 

Of more interest and greater practical importance is a sketch 
of the life and family history of Andrés Dorantes de Carranza, 
written in 1604 by Baltasar Dorantes de Carranza, his only son. 
This was taken from pages 264-275 of Baltasar’s book, published 
for the first time in Mexico in 1902, by the Museo Nacional, from 
a paleographic copy of the author’s manuscript, with the title 
Sumaria Relacion de las Cosas de la Nueva Espana, con noticia 
individual de los descendientes legitimos de los conquistadores y 
primeros pobladores espanoles. The English version was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Juana Yznaga de la Portilla (granddaughter of 
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José Aniceto Yznaga, the early Cuban patriot), with some sug- 
gestions by the present writer as to arrangement and English dic- 
tion. This note is supplemented from the sworn evidence taken 
by Sancho Dorantes de Carranza, second son of Baltasar and 
grandson of Captain Andrés Dorantes, in 1613, in support of a 
claim on the bounty of the crown, based on the services of his 
father and grandfathers. This was printed by the Museo Na- 
clonal as an addendum to its edition of Baltasar Dorantes de 
Carranza’s book, where it may be found, pages 459-491. 

Prior to the publication of Baltasar’s manuscript little more 
was known of Cabeza de Vaca’s companions in his romantic trans- 
continental journey, than was told in the brief biographical note 
with which both Oviedo and Cabeza de Vaca concluded their pub- 
lished narratives. 

Among the notes to Chapter V of Oviedo’s text, is a description 
of the characteristics, habits, and customs of the Indians of the 
Monterrey-Cerralvo district, translated from the Historia de Nuevo 
Leon, by Alonso de Leon, father of the discoverer of La Salle’s 
settlement and founder of the first Texas mission. This 
account was written in 1649, after its author had resided in 
Nuevo Leon for thirteen years, and clears up several obscure 
ethnological and natural history references, which have heretofore 
troubled commentators of the narratives of the Narvaez expedition. 

The foot notes contain many references to the more familiar 
Cabeza de Vaca narrative of the Narvaez expedition,’ the first 
edition of which was published at Zamora in 1542, and the second 
at Valladolid in 1555; the former edition being readily accessible 
in the excellent translation by Fanny Bandelier; and the latter 
in the much used and quoted, Buckingham Smith version. To 
distinguish it from the fragmentary Relacion above mentioned, 

*Available in English in the translations of Buckingham Smith and 
Fanny Bandelier. Smith, The Narrative of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca 
(Washington, 1851); Second Edition, edited by John Gilmary Shea (New 
York, 1871); The Narrative of Alvar Nujez Cabeza de Vaca, edited by 
F. W. Hodge, in Spanish Explorers in Southern United States, 1528-1543 
(New York, 1907). Bandelier, The Journey of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de 
Vaca and His Companions from Florida to the Pacific, 1528-1536, trans- 
lated from his own narrative by Fanny Bandelier, edited, with an 
introduction by Ad F. Bandelier (Trail Makers Series. New York, 1905). 
For convenience the Bandelier translation is cited in these notes under the 


name of the translator and Hodge’s reprint of the Buckingham Smith 
translation under the name of its editor. 
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Cabeza de Vaca’s published account is identified as Naufrdagios. 
References to the 1542 edition are to the Bandelier translation and 
are indicated by the name Bandelier; references to the 1555 edi- 
tion are to Hodge’s reprint of the Buckingham Smith translation, 
and are distinguished by the name Hodge. 

Oviedo’s 


As an historical source the most valuable portion o 
narrative, as compared with the two relations by Cabeza de Vaca, 
is his paraphrase of Andrés Dorantes’ independent account of the 
journey of the Mal-Hado survivors along the Texas coast in the 
spring of 1529, and their subsequent adventures until Cabeza de 
Vaca rejoined them at the “River of Nuts,” in the autumn of 
1534. Each of the three contemporary accounts of the Narvaez 
expedition that have come down to us is a narration by Cabeza 
de Vaca to this point, where he rejoins the others after five and 
a half year’s separation. Here Relacion abruptly ends: Naufragios 
supplies briefly, from what the survivors told Cabeza de Vaca at 
the time, the adventures of those who went forward from Mal-Hado 
in 1529; and only Oviedo has preserved Dorantes’ detailed inde- 
pendent relation. My belief is that in the various official reports 
prepared by these castaways after their return to civilization, 
Cabeza de Vaca, as the only survivor of the royal efficers of 
Narviez’s abortive colony, reported, together with his subsequent 
personal adventures, all that was done by Narvaez and his men 
as an organized expedition; while Dorantes took up the narrative 
where the command of the Mal-Hado survivors devolved upon him 
by reason of Cabeza de Vaca’s illness; and that Re/acion is Cabeza 
de Vaca’s part of one of these official reports which he subsequently 
used as a framework for his published narrative. At least. it 
may be said that Relacion and Naufragios are very closely related ; 
Relacion being either a condensation of Naufrdgios or Naufragios 
an expansion of Relacion; and it is significant that Relacion ends 
at exactly the same point in the narrative as does that portion of 
Oviedo’s account of which Cabeza de Vaca is the narrator. 


2. THE EXPEDITION OF PANFILO DE NARVAEZ, BY GONZALO 
FERNANDEZ DE OVIEDO 

This is the seventeenth book of the Second Part, and the thirty- 

fifth of the General y Natural Historia de las Indias, Isias 

y Tierra-Firma del Mar Oceano, of the royal crown of Castilla and 
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its Kings: which treats of the Government of the Rio de Panuco 
and of the Rio Hermoso and their provinces; which are two great 
rivers which join and enter into the Coast of the North; and 
which also treats of the Rio de las Palmas, which is more to the 
east, ascending by the said coast to return toward the Province 
that they call La Florida ;* and tells how the Captain Pamphilo de 
Narviez and his people, who went to settle the provinces of these 
rivers, were lost. 
PROEMIO 

In Book XXNIIL I have told how the Captain Hernando 
Cortés settled the River and Province of Panuco and conquered 
part of this land. Also I have told how Francisco de Garay went 
there as Governor and Adelantado of this Province, and was lost 
with his expedition, and most of his people died, some at the hands 
of Indians and others in divers manners; he, in the end with 
them. He went te Temistlan to die. 

After this Captain Pamphilo de Narvaez (of whom I treated in 
this same book XXXIIT, and told how he was sent by the Ade- 
lantado Diego Velazquez with an expedition from Cuba to New 
Spain to bring from there the Captain Hernando Cortés, but was 
captured by him, and lost an eye, and was detained for some time) 
went to Spain, and from there, with license from the Emperor, 
Our Lord, he went, as Captain General and Governor, with another 
expedition to the river called de las Palmas, to settle a certain 
part of the coast of the north, which was given him to 
explore.° ‘ 

If Pamphilo de Narvaez had not forgotten the manner of his 
treatment in New Spain, and how contrary to expectation his plans 
turned out, he would not have gone forth in quest of other whirl- 
winds and more fatigue, but rested conteng with being an hidalgo, 

‘Elsewhere Oviedo says that the Tropic of Cancer crosses near Rio de las 
Palmas, from whence it is more than thirty leagues to Rio Panuco, and 
thence to Vera Cruz seventy leagues. 

‘Only that pertion of Oviedo’s Proemio which bears directly on Pédnfilo 
de Narvaez and his expedition has been translated. The omitted portions 
contain some interesting observations by the author concerning the folly 
of an elderly hidalgo with a competence, a family and estates, leaving his 
repose and setting out to find new riches and glory. The paragraphs 
printed between asterisks were translated by Buckingham Smith for his 


note on Narvéez in the 1871 edition of his Relation of Alvar Nufiez 
Cabeza de Vaac, which translation is used here, without revision. 
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who, having come into these parts to gain a livelihood with sword 
and buckler, had won honor and renown, besides a woman of 
virtue and rank; God giving him children and an estate with 
which he might easily enough pass his days in keeping with his 
condition. He was a man of accomplishments, gentle breeding 
and pure blood; on proper occasions he had shown himself brave 
in arms as a soldier and skillful as a captain. When he had 
conquered and pacified Cuba, he lived prosperously on the island, 
having good possessions; and even afterward, when he got out of 
the prison and talons of Cortés, he found his wife, Maria de 
Valenzuela, then waiting upon him for some years, with the honcr 
and reputation of Penelope; but instead of tangling and un- 
tangling for any doubts or fears that her husband would not 
return; when informed of the capture and misfortunes of her 
Ulysses, she set about to improve and husband his estate as the 
means of his relief. In this state did Narvaez find matters on 
returning to his house; for besides what he had left, and bevond 
the increase of his property, the wife had laid up for him thirteen 
or fourteen thousand dollars in gold dust, which she obtained from 
the washings by the labor of his slaves and Indians. These facts 
he told me himself in Toledo, in the year 1525, the Imperial 
Majesty of Charles at the time being there. 

While he was entreating for justice and single combat with 
Cortés, IT counseled him as a friend that he should tranquilly 
retire to his house into the bosom of his family, giving thanks to 
God for the sufficiency he possessed to go through this stormy 
world so full of troubles; but as his desires took him rather to 
lead the sons of others than to guide his own, what I said must 
have appeared less to his purpose than what he thought. And 
thus ended his career, driven on to his own and others’ destruction ; 
nor did he lack age to need repose, having passed as many years 
as I had, if not more, and his person appeared to me not a little 
worn. Although he thanked me for my advice, I saw it did not 
agree with him, which brought to memory what a husbandman 
asked upon a time while I was yet a young man: 

“Your Worships who are of the palace, I venture to say, know 
not why the ass is struck with the stick the third time?” To 
which I responded, saying, “it must be to make him get up.” 
The villager replied, “That is not the reason; it is because the ass 
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does not remember the first time, and did not amend with the 
second.” 

I, with the others who heard this, considered that he spoke with 
good reason; and we thought the words good enough to bear in 
mind, to be preserved for the -benefit of men as well as mules, 
since such should those be considered who do not amend with 
many stripes; whom one, another, and another peril does not 
suffice to teach. We will leave this.® . . . 

Of this hidalgo | Pénfilo de Narvaez| and his unfortunate ex- 
pedition and calamitous end, I make relation according to the 
knowledge that to this present time I have of his journey, on 
which occurred things of much pain and sorrow; and even 
miracles to those who escaped with their lives, after suffering 


innumerable shipwrecks and dangers. 


*The end of Smith’s translation. It is perhaps worth while to repro- 
duce here the rest of Smith’s oft quoted note on Pénfilo de Narviéez: 

“Bernal Diaz portrays Pinfilo de Narviez from memory, after the lapse 
of half a century, as he saw him in New Spain in 1520, seven or eight 
years before his death. 

“‘Narvéiez was in appearance about forty-two years of age, tall, very 
muscular, of full face, and he had a red beard. He reasoned well, and his 
presence was agreeable; he was leisurely in discourse, with a voice of 
great volume, like that of one speaking in a vault. He rode well, and 
was reputed to be courageous. The place of his nativity was Valladolid, 
or Tudela on the Duero. He was married to a lady, Maria de Valenzuela. 
He had been a captain in Cuba, was wealthy, and was said to be penurious. 
He had an eye put out at the time that we overthrew him. He went to 
Castilla to complain of Cortes and us, and his majesty conferred on him 
the government of Florida, in which country he expended all his treasure 
and was lost. (Historia Verdadera de la Conquista de Nueva Espana, 
cap. CCV, 1632.)’ 

“To these felicitous pictures from those who knew him, may be added 
one nearly as remarkable from the hand of an old acquaintance, perhaps 
friend. the famous Bishop of Chiapa, who was a companion in his lesser 
enterprises some years earlier. 

“‘This Panfilo de Narviez was a man of commanding person, tall of 
stature, complexion fair, inclining to be red, honest, of good judgment, 
though not very discreet, agreeable in conversation, with pleasing address, 
brave against Indians, and probably would have been against other people, 
had ever occasion offered for fighting them; but over every fault he had, 
was that of being very careless.’ 

“Narviiez had gone with his adherents from Santo Domingo to Cuba, 
where he was well received by Velasquez, became his principal captain, was 
respected, and held the first position after the Governor on the island; 
‘but accursed be any good that resulted to the Indians from his coming.’ 
Las Casas soon followed him thither, invited by Velasquez through an 
ancient friendship, where he and Narvaez were together nearly two years, 
‘pacifying the unsubdued portions of the country, to the injury,’ the writer 
declares, ‘of the whole island.’ General Historia de las Yndias, escrita 
por Don Frai Bartolome de las Casas, Lib. III, cap. XXVI.” 
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This I have gathered from the relation sent to this Real 
Audiencia which exists in this city of Santo Domingo by three 
gentlemen (hidalg s) called Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, Andrés 
Dorantes and Alonso del Castillo, who went with this same 
Pimphilo de Narviez, who thus accounted to it by writing of 
where they went and what happened on their journey, on their 
return to Spain to make relation viva voce to His Majesty of the 
things here given. 

I have enlarged on their information and omitted some super- 
fluous words which they said in repetition, but I have not failed in 


giving the substance and marrow of what their letter contains.’ 


CHAPTER I 


Concerning the narration made by the men who escaped from 
the unfortunate fleet of Captain Pamphilo de Narvaez and what 
happened lo them on the coast and in the Northern lands.— 
Only Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, Alonso del Castillo and Andrés 
Dorantes, and a negro named Esteban, escaped from the whole 
fleet of Governor Pamphilo de Narvaez. And one of these, Cabeza 
de Vaca, who was treasurer and held a commission in His 
Majesty’s service, said that from Nagua, which is a harbor or 
ancon* in the island of Cuba, on the fifteenth day of February 


T7Narviez’s petitions to the king for the grant of the Florida-Rio de las 
Palmas region may be found in Documentos Inéditos del Archivo de las 
Indias, Tomo X, p. 40, et seq., and in English translation as appendices 
to the 1871 edition of Buckingham Smith’s Relation of Cabeza de Vaca, 
206-211. Narvéiez’s capitulacién, or charter from the king for the coloni- 
zation of this region, is published in Tomo XXII, pp. 224-225 of the 
Documentos Inéditos del Archivo de las Indias. In Tomo XIV of the same 
invaluable collection, pages 265-269, is a partial copy of the royal in- 
structions to Cabeza de Vaca as the king’s treasurer of Narviiez’s con- 
quista. This, together with a draft of similar instructions to an un- 
named factor of the expedition, may be found in a translation by Buck- 
ingham Smith appended to the 1871 edition of his translation of Cabeza 
de Vaca’s narrative, pages 211-223. 

Buckingham Smith notes, from Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas, who 
seems to have had access to much source material for the Narvéez expe- 
dition that is not now available, that it was organized in advance, even 
to the selection of the regidores or aldermen of the towns to be founded; 
Miguel de Lumbreras, Genénimo Lopez, Andrés Dorantes and Diego de 
Cueto being named for the first town to be founded; and Juan de May- 
orga, Barthélome Hernindez Franco, Juan de Auijon and Alonzo de Her- 
rera for the second. 

1As explained by Mr. James Newton Baskett in THE QUARTERLY, X, 
257-258, ancon, as used in all these narratives has the specific meaning 
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of the year 1527, he had written to His Majesty what up to that 
time had happened to them and also concerning the loss of the 
ships and everything on board These men, the ships, and more 
than twenty horses having been lost, the survivors decided to 
spend the winter in the harbor of Xagua [Jagua], where Cabeza 
de Vaca said they remained, with four ships and all of the men, 
from November 6th, 1527, until February 6th of the following 
year, when the Governor arrived there.* In order to continue his 


of inlet, estuary, or channel connecting two larger bodies of water, and 
is used to denote the characteristic channels which connect the bays, 
lagoons, and rivers of this coast with the Gulf proper. These channels 
are characteristic of the shallow landlocked bays along the shores of the 
Gulf and are called bocas and pasos along the Mexican Gulf coast, and 
“passes,” or “bayous” in its American sector, according to whether named 
originally by the Spanish or the French, Thus, as first used by Oviedo, 
ancon refers to the “pass” at the mouth of Cienfuegos Bay, on which 
Jagua is situated; and as first used in “Relacion” ancon refers to the 
“pass” or estuary at the mouth of the Withlacoochee river. 

Both Cabeza de Vaca and Oviedo habitually use ancon in apposition 
with bahia, properly translated bay, and in every instance of such use 
the body of water referred to as an ancon is clearly an inlet, estuary or 
“pass” between a bay or lagoon and the open gulf. The specific meaning 
of this word is here stressed, because much of the confusion and difficulty 
in the study of the Cabeza de Vaca narratives geographically has been 
caused by a conventional translation of ancon as bay, an error which 
began with Buckingham Smith in 1851, and has been persisted in by 
scholars who ought to know better, even since this mistake was peinted out 
by Mr. Baskett in THE QuaRTERLY for January, 1907. 

*The story of the expedition under Pinfilo de Narvéez, from its departure 
from the port of San Lucar de Barrameda, at the mouth of the Guadal- 
quivir, in June, 1527, to its departure from Jagua, Bay of Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, February 22, 1528, is contained in the first chapter of Cabeza de 
Vaca’s Naufrdgios. (The Journey of Cabeza de Vaca, Trail Makers Series, 
pp. 1-7; Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States, pp. 14-18; 
see also, below, Chapter VII). The 1542 edition of Nauwfrdgios fixes the 
date of Narvéez’s departure from Spain as June 17th, as does Oviedo 
(below, Chapter VII) from the same source. The 1555 edition has this 
date June 27th, while Relacion has it June 7th. 

®The Relacion reads: ‘“‘Panfilo de Narvéez departed from San Luear the 
seventh day of the month of June of the year 1527, with five ships and 
seven hundred men. The conquista that he had, which was on the main 
land, was from the Rio de las Palmas to the point of Florida. He ar- 
rived at Santo Domingo, where he remained forty days. From there he 
went to Santiago de Cuba, which is a port, where he passed through a 
very great storm, called an hurricane in those parts, and lost many 
people and supplies. The Governor left there for the conquista with four 
hundred men and eighty horses. From here they went and grounded on 
the shoals they call Canarco [Cannarreo], where they stayed twenty-five 
days, and from there went to Guaniguanico, where they withstood a storm, 
in which they were nearly lost, and another off Cape Corrientes. From 
there they went to the Havana, and wished to enter, but the south wind 
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journey the Governor put to sea in four large ships and one 
brigantine, with four hundred men and eighty horses. They 
sailed the sea until April 12th, Tuesday of Holy Week, when 
they arrived at the mainland. They followed the coast until Holy 
Thursday, in a shallow bay, or arm of the sea, and arriving at the 
end of the bay they saw a number of Indian huts. On the fol- 
lowing day, Good Friday, they landed with as many of the men 
as they could take in the small boats. They disembarked close 
to the huts. They found no people in the huts because they had 
been abandoned. One of the huts was so large that three hundred 
people could crowd into it. The other huts were small. They 
found many fish nets and in one of the huts they found a golden 
timbrel. 

The following day the Governor ordered flags to be raised in 
honor of His Majesty, and took possession of the land. After 
having assembled His Majesty’s officers, the friars, and the men 
who had landed, he exhibited his royal commission and it was 
acknowledged by all. The said Governor was acknowledged as 
such Governor and Captain General |of the new land]. Then the 
officers exhibited their commissions and they likewise were ac- 
knowledged as officers of His Majesty. After this, orders were 
given to land the rest of the men and the horses. ‘The horses 
were very weak because they had been on shipboard for many days, 
Almost half of the horses were lost at sea. 


hindered them, and drove them to Florida, and they went along the coast 
and entered an open bay, where they saw habitations of Indians, who gave 
them, by way of barter, fish and pieces of meat. The Governor disem- 
barked, and they abandoned all of their houses. There the Governor took 
possession of the land, and went from there to explore toward the north. 
They discovered another bay, and found some Indian houses and some 
maize fields. They found, placed in chests, some dead bodies covered with 
painted deer hides, and they found bits of linen and woolen cloth and 
feathered headdresses that appeared to be from New Spain. They found 
small samples of gold, and were told that in the province that was called 
Apalache there was much gold.” 

‘This landing place was on the peninsula between Old Tampa Bay and 
the Mexican Gulf, in the vicinity of Indian Pass. After the departure of 
the main expedition under Narviiez, those left on board the ships, under 
one Caravallo, failing to find the harbor in the direction in which Nar- 
viez had gone, “turned and went back,” and found the entrance to the 
harbor “five leagues further down,” that is, south from the landing place. 
They described the harbor as the “best on earth.” From this harbor as 
a base, the naval force cruised in search of Narvaez for nearly a year, 
but failing to find him, or any trace of his expedition, went to New Spain. 
(Bandelier, 192; Hodge, 125.) 
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The following day, Easter Sunday, the Indians of that town 
"ame and talked to the Christians, but they could not make them- 
selves understood. It seemed as if they were threatening them 
and telling them to leave the land. They made gestures and 
fierce threats. Having done this they left. The following day, 
in order to see the Jand and explore it, the Governor sent six 
mounted men and forty footmen in a northeasterly direction 
until, on that same day, they came to a bay which went inland.® 
From there the Governor, who was one of the six mounted men, 
and the men, returned. 

The following day the Governor sent out one of his brigantines 
to sail aiong the coast in the direction of Florida in search of a 
harbor which the pilot, Miruelo, said he knew of, where they could 
take these men. The pilot erred, for he did not know where the 
harbor was. He sent the brigantine in that direction because in 
looking for the harbor it would arrive at the island of Cuba and 
it could then go to the harbor and town of Havana in search of 
another large ship, which ship they were expecting from Havana. 
In this ship there were forty men and twelve horses. The Gov- 
ernor gave orders that, should the ship be found, both ships in 
Havana should load up with as much provisions as they could 
earry and that they should take the cargo to where the Christians 
and the Governor remained. 

That having been done, the Christians left there and went to 
the bay which they had discovered, and followed its shores. They 
had traveled four leagues from where they had landed when they 
found some Indians. They captured three of them and showed 
them a little maize, and questioned them as to where it was. 
Those Indians guided the Spaniards to a village which was at the 
end of the bay. They showed them a small maize field. This was 
the first maize they had seen in that land. There they found 
some large boxes of Castilla and in each box there was a dead man 
with his body covered with painted hides. It seemed to the com- 
missary and the friars that they were idols. The Governor 
ordered them burned. They found pieces of shoes, linen, and 
woven cloth and some iron. They asked the Indians about it and 
they told them, by means of signs, that they had found these 
things on a ship which had been wrecked on that coast and bay. 


‘Old Tampa Bay. 
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The Spaniards then showed them some gold and the Indians 
said that there was none in the land, but that far from there, in 
a province called Apalache® there was a great deal of gold. This 
they seemed to tell by means of signs. And everything they 
showed the Indians, of which they seemed to have a good deal, 
the Indians told them there was much of it in Avalache. With 
this information only, they left the place and took the Indians 
with them. Ten or twelve leagues from there they found twelve 
or fifteen houses where there was maize. They remained there 
two days without seeing a single Indian. They then decided to 
return to where they had left the horses and the rest of the men 
who were with the ships. When they arrived there they told them 
what they had found inland, which was no more than has already 
been related. 
The next day, the first of May, the Governor caused to be 
gathered together the officers and the commissary. 
3y decree before a notary, he told them he wished to penetrate 
far inland and that the ships should go along the coast. He 
asked them what they thought of this. The treasurer, Cabeza de 
Vaca, told him that he should not leave the ships unless he left 
them in a harbor or inhabited place; that when that was done, the 
Governor and those ordered by him to penetrate inland would 
have a well known place to which they could return in search of 
the men, whenever they wished. That for a great many reasons 
it seemed to him that he ought not to penetrate inland, because 
from what they had learned from the Indians and seen themselves 
of the interior, it was a poor land and not populated ; also because 
they were awaiting the arrival of the brigantine and the large ship 
which were bringing provisions from Havana. Again that the 
pilots did not know and could not be told just where they were. 
That for other reasons which to him were well grounded he 
thought the Governor ought not to do what he was contemplating. 
The commissary said that he thought they should penetrate in- 
land, traveling close to the coast until they should arrive at a 
harbor which the pilots [said] was fifteen leagues distant, in the 
direction of Panuco. They could not pass by the harbor because 
it penetrated inland twelve leagues. There the ships could wait for 


*Here called Apalachen in both editions of Naufrdgios, and Apalache in 
Relacion, see note 3 of this chapter above. 
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the ships [from Havana] and all the ships could await their return. 
That they ought not to re-embark for it would tempt God, since 
in the course of their voyage they had suffered such misfortunes 
and vexation to arrive at this place. 

The purser and the inspector agreed with the commissary and 
the Governor determined to do as he had planned. The treasurer 
seeing his desire to go inland, besought him many times not to 
do it for the reasons he had given and others he had in mind. 
He said that the ships and the men in them should not be left 
unless they remained in an inhabited and known harbor. That 
then they could do as they saw fit. He then asked the notary to 
take down what he had said. But the Governor replied that there 
was no such port, nor was there any disposition to found a port 
because of the sterility of the land. 

He said he was going in search of a port and also land to popu- 
late. He asked that what he had said be taken down by the 
notary. He then ordered that all the men get ready to go with 
him. He also ordered that the ships be gotten ready |to sail]. 
The following day he left there,” taking with him forty mounted 
men and two hundred and sixty on foot. The above mentioned 
officers, the commissary, and other friars accompanied him.* They 
traveled inland for fifteen days, with [only] a pound of bread and 
a half ration of salt pork [to the man] until they arrived at a 
river which they swam.® After they had crossed the river they 
were attacked by two hundred Indians. They captured five or 
six Indians. The Indians took them to their houses which were 
close by. They found a great deal of corn in the field which was 
ready to be eaten. The following day the officers and friars be- 
sought the Governor to send some one to find the sea and a port 
if there was one. He sent the treasurer and Alonso del Castillo 


*Naufrdgios says (Bandelier, pp. 18-20; Hodge, pp. 24-26) that the ex- 
pedition left the landing near Tampa Bay May Ist, 1528, and crossed the 
river mentioned in the text (identified by Hodge and Buckingham Smith 
as the Withlacoochee) fifteen days later, without finding anything to eat 
en route other than palmettos like those of Andalusia. 

SRelacion: “The Governor, considering that in this part of the land 
subsistence was scarce, decided to destroy the town and go to seek a port 
for the ships and another and better land to settle. So he went by land, 
and quitted the ships, which went by the sea. In them he put for his 
lieutenant one called Caravallo. Some opposed all this and went in the 


ships rather than by land, notwithstanding they then had no safe port.” 


*The Withlacoochee. 
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with forty men. They went on foot because they could not take 
the sea and 


the horses. They travelled along some low land of 
oyster reefs for a distance of two leagues when they arrived at the 
river which they had crossed further inland the day before. The 
river was so deep they could not cross it, so they returned to camp. 

The following day the Governor sent a captain with six mounted 
men and forty footmen’® back across the river from whence they 
had come to explore that bay and to find out if there was a port. 
They did this but found that the bay was too shallow for the 
ships. After the captain had reported they all left there in search 
of that province called Apalache.** | They took the Indians whom 
they had captured with them as guides. They traveiled until the 
day after St. John’s day [June 24]. That they should get to 


“Naufrdgios credits Valenzuela with sixty men and six horsemen. Re- 
lacion has seventy men and six mounted men. 

“Relacion: ‘There went thus, by land, the Governor with three hundred 
men and forty horsemen, to each one of whom there was given two pounds 
of biscuit and half a pound of bacon. Throughout the land they found 
palmitos like those of Andalucia. They arrived at a swift flowing river, 
which they crossed with rafts. Here they saw Indians, of whom they 
seized five, and these took them to their houses, where they found much 
maize. They stayed there some time, and persuaded [the Governor] to 
go to seek the sea with a view to finding a port. And so the Governor 
sent Cabeza de Vaca with forty men to where they discovered a certain 
shallow bay that went in far through the land, but it was shoal, and 
they returned and said that they were unable to go farther. One Valen- 
zuela was sent to return there with seventy men and six horsemen. He 
found that they had discovered the ancon, and that it was all shallow. 
They saw canoes, with Indians with feathered headdresses, who crossed 
from one side to the other. 

“They departed from there, in quest of the province that the Indians 
ealled Palachen, and found Indians on the road who scemed to be enemies 
of those they were going to seek, and they took them with them to aid 
them. They crossed a river, where a horse was drowned, and passed 
onward, encountering many Indian warriors, and took three or four, wita 
whom they traveled to Palachen. 

“All this road that they travelled was rough, through the many thickets 
and windrows of fallen trees, which obstructed the road. These were cleft 
from top to bottom.” 

“Naufrdgios notes that the fifth day after crossing the first river men- 
tioned (the Withlacoochee) they again set out in quest of Apalache, and 
marched until the night of June 17th, when they reached a broad deep 
river, with a strong current, which they were a whole day in crossing. 
Indubitably this was the Suwannee. Here Juan Velasquez, of Cuellar, was 
drowned, with his horse, while fording the stream, the first fatality of 
the inland journey. Oviedo mentions this incident in Chapter VIT, from 
Cabeza de Vaca’s book. After crossing this second river Cabeza de Vaca 
says they were conducted by captive guides “through a country very 
difficult to travel and wonderful to look upon. In it are vast forests, the 
trees being astonishingly high. So many were fallen on the ground as 
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Apalache was the thing they most desired in this world, not only 
because of the long road, but also because of their great need for 
food. Although in some places they would find maize, vet many 
times they would travel four or five days without finding any 
at all. Another reason they wished to get to Apalache was _ be- 
cause of the great quantity of gold which thev [the Indians] said 
was to be found in that province. 

When they arrived at the town’ they attacked it fiercely in 
order to enter, but they found no one to resist them. They cap- 
tured the women and the boys. There were no men because they 
were all away. There were in that settlement forty well shel- 
tered houses. The houses were well constructed because o* the 
great cold and storms which they have in that country. shey 
found many deer hides and some coarse thread blankets. There 
was a large amount of green maize in the fields, and a great deal 
of dry corn in the town. 


to obstruct our way in such a manner that we could not advance without 
much going about and a considerable increase in toil.” Both accounts 
agree that they reached Apalache on June 25, the day after St. John’s 
Day. (Bandelier, pp. 21-24; Hodge, pp. 26-29.) Since they travelled for 
22 days from the Withlacoochee crossing to the Suwannee, and only seven 
days of more difficult travel from the Suwannee crossing to Apalache, the 
latter stream must have been crossed near Ellaville, or nearly east of the 
lake region by which the site of Apalache is identified. 

Hodge locates Apalache, no doubt correctly, from the description of the 
region round about, as having been situated in the lake country in the 
northern parts of Jefferson and Leon counties, Florida, possibly on the 
banks of Lake Miccosukee. Comparison with the description of the same 
region by the De Soto chroniclers, who wintered there eleven years later 
suggests that the principal town, which Cabeza de Vaca calls Apalache, was 
nearer the present site of Tallahassee. 

8Relacion: “Arriving at Palachen they found much maize, and women 
and boys, but there were no men in the town. These returned and began 
to shoot arrows, but without harming any of the Christians. 

“They had deer hides and shawls of thread, with which the women 
covered parts of their persons. There were forty houses, low, and in 
sheltered places, by reason of the tempests which they have in that land. 
There is great abundance of water from where they disembarked to 
-alachen; the land is level, the soil sandy. In that land there are wal- 
nuts, laurels, cedars, salvias, live oaks, pines, oaks, palmitos, low as in 
Castille, and deep lakes. The houses are scattered through the fields in 
the manner of the villages of Vizeaya. There are many animals, such a3 
deer, rabbits, hares, bear, and lions, among which they saw an animal 
that carries its young in a pouch on its belly, until they know how to 
seek for food, and if they are out to assist and [hear] people, the mother 
collects her young in the pouch and steals away. 

“There are good pastures for cattle; and birds such as geese, herons, 
egrets, partridges, falcons, marsh-hawks, sparrow hawks, and pigeon 
hawks.” 
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The land through which they passed is level; in places the land 
is sterile and sandy. There are many pine woods but the trees 
are small and far apart. There are many lagoons and many deer. 
There are many forests. There are many fallen irees because of 
the big storms and hurricanes which they frequently have in that 
region. They saw many trees split from top to bottom by light- 
ning. During the whole journey, after passing the river, they 
found no people who dared await their coming. 

After being in Apalache two days the Indians and their cacique 
with them came to them in a peaceful manner and asked that 
their women and children be returned to them. The Governor 
kept the cacique with him. The following day the Indians at- 
tacked them and set the huts, where the Christians were, on fire. 
There were about two hundred Indians. But since the Spaniards 
were on guard they attacked the Indians suddenly and boldly and 
caused them to retire to the woods and fastnesses. They could 
capture no Indians, but they killed two or three of them. 

The following day another two hundred Indians from another 
place and from other towns and people attacked them. ‘The 
Christians attacked them in the same manner and caused them to 
flee as the first ones had done. 

The Governor and the Spaniards remained in this town twenty- 
six days, during which time they made three trips into the coun- 
try and all they found was very poor land and few people. They 
found lagoons difficult to cross and dense groves of trees. They 
asked the cacique and the other Indians [whom] they had brought 
with them about the country [further on] and they said that there 
were fewer people and less to eat than where they were; that 
those were the most prominent features of the country ahead of 
them. The land was uninhabited and there were marshes, 
lagoons, and very large forests. They asked them if there were 
towns and people near the sea. They replied that eight days’ 
journey from there, there was a ¢:.7:. called Aute.** The in- 


“*Relacion has Ante for the name of this town, while both editions of 
Naufrdgios Oviedo and the Inca call it Aute, which is likely more nearly 
correct, since the Gentleman of Elvas spells the name of a town in that 
locality Ochete. The De Soto narratives throw considerable light on the 
geographical location of Apalache, and Narviéez’s Bahia de los Caballos, 
and incidentally on the general incompetence of Narviez, and the misman- 
agement of his expedition. 

In October, 1539, according to the Gentleman of Elvas (Spanish Ea- 
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habitants, they said, were friends of theirs; that they had a great 
deal of maize and beans, and the town was near the sea.?® Since 
they heard all of this, and since they had seen from the explora- 
tions which they made in the land in which they were, that the 


“Relacion: “They stayed in this town twenty-five days, with several 
skirmishes with the Indians. They made some marches through the land, 
and found that it was scant of people and bad for travel by reason of 
thickets and lakes. The largest town was Palachen. They inquired of the 
land toward the south, and were told that it was nine days journey to 
the sea, and that there was a town there called Ante, whose Indians had 
much maize, pumpkins and beans, and being near the sea, they obtained 
fish; and seeing that in this town they had much labor and war with 
the Indians, they decided to go to the sea and seek for Ante. 

“They proceeded there with many skirmishes with the Indians of the 
country, who hid in the lakes and shot arrows. All the Indians that 
they saw to there are archers, and well disposed people, very lean, and 
of great strength and agility. The bows that they use are as thick as an 
arm and from eight to twelve palms long. They shoot two hundred paces 
with great skill, so that they missed nothing. 

“In this manner they had to travel nine days by the road from Palachen 
to come to Ante, where they were going. When they drew near, the people 
were leaving, and burned their houses before they went. They found much 
maize, pumpkins and beans.” 
plorers in Southern United States, 1528-1543, pp. 161-162), De Soto ar- 
rived at Anhayca Apalache, “Where the lord of all that country and prov- 
ince resided. . . . There were other towns which had much maize, 
pumpkins, beans, and dried plums of the country [persimmons], whence 
were brought together at Anhayca Apalache what appeared to be sufficient 
provision for the winter. . . . Informed that the sea was eight leagues 
distant [italics mine], the Governor directly sent a captain thither, with 
cavalry and infantry, who found a town called Ochete, eight leagues on 
the way; and, coming to the coast, he saw where a great tree had been 
felled, the trunk split up into stakes, and with the limbs made into man- 
gers. He found also the skulls of horses. With these discoveries he re- 
turned, and what was said of Narvaez was believed to be certain, that he 
had there made boats, in which he left the country, and was lost with 
them at sea.”’ 

According to the narrative of Roderigo Ranjel, preserved by Oviedo in 
Historia General y Natural de las Indias, Tomo I, p. 554, et seq., Madrid 
edition, De Soto arrived at Agile. subject to Apalache, on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 30th, 1539, and left that place with his army on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber first, and arrived the same day at the river or marsh of Quitachuco, 
where they built a bridge. From a canebreak on the opposite side the 
Indians shot three Christians with arrows. They finally crossed this marsh 
on Friday at midday, drowning a horse in so doing, and went to sleep that 
night at Quitachuco, which the Indians had set on fire. Sunday, October 
the 5th, they went to Calahuchi, where they took three Indians, two men 
and a woman, taking for a guide an old Indian, who lost them. The 
Indian woman they had taken then guided them to Iviahica, where they 
found all the people of that town decamped. 

Juan de Afiasco went on from this pueblo, and eight leagues from there 
found the port where Pamphilo de Narvéez had embarked in the boats that 
he built. This they knew from the skulls of the horses and the founda- 
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country was not such as they had been led to believe it was, and 


since there was no hope of finding anything better further on, 
and since in the place where they were they [the Indians] had 
commenced to wound their men and make war on them, and had 


tions of the forge, and troughs and mortars they had made for grinding 
maize, and crosses they had made on the trees. 

De Soto wintered here, remaining until the fourth of March, 1540. 

The Inca’s account is (Historia de la Florida de la Inca, 76-78) that 
his informant and the people who went with Juan de Ajasco “toward 
the middle of the day” to find the sea, had news that it was less than 
thirty leagues from Apalache. They took an Indian with them as a guide. 
In two journeys of six leagues of very good road, broad and level, they 
arrived at a pueblo called Aute and found it without people but full of 
food. On this road they crossed two small rivers with good crossings. 

After exploring in several directions from Aute, in search of the sea, 
without finding it, Juan de Afasco returned to Aute, having learned from 
an Indian guide that from Aute they could go to the sea at the same 
place where Pimphilo de Narvéez built his boats. Three Indians guided 
them by a clear level road, open, with no bad passes, without narrows or 
marshes, and easy to travel without miring the horses. Having traveled 
a little more than two leagues, they arrived at a bay, very broad and 
spacious, and traveling along its banks, arrived at the place where Piém- 
philo de Narvaez had been encamped. They saw where they had had the 
forge in which they made nails for their boats, and found much charcoal 
in a circle about it. They saw also some thick logs, hollowed like troughs, 
which had the appearance of mangers for the horses. 

The three Indians showed the Spaniards where the enemies killed ten 
of Narviez’s Christians, as is also the account of Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza de 
Vaca. Juan de Afiasco and his men searched for letters or other records 
left by Narvaez, but found none. 

They then followed the bay shore to the sea, which was three leagues 
from there, and at low tide ten or twelve swimmers went out into the 
bay in some old canoes that they found, and sounded its depth in the 
middle of the channel, and found it sufficient for large ships. 

They put up signs so that anyone coasting might recognize the place, 
which was the same where Pamphilo de Narvaez embarked in his five boats. 

Biedma says (Buckingham Smith, Colleccién de Varios Documentos 
para la Historia de la Florida, 48-50; Documentos Inéditos de las Indias, 
Tomo III, 414-441): 

“From Veachile we [De Soto and his men] departed for another pueblo 
called Aguile, which was on the confines of the province of Apalache. A 
river divides the one province from the other. On this river we built a 
bridge of many pines, fastened one to the others, and crossed with great 
danger, because on the other side there were Indians who defended the 
crossing. When the Indians saw we had crossed the river, they went to 
a pueblo very near there which they called Quitachuco and waited there 
until we arrived in view of the pueblo, when they put fire to the town 
and all left. 

“In this province of Apalache there are many pueblos, and in this land 
much food. They call all this other land we had marched through the 
province of Yustaga. 

“We went to another town which they call Iniahico, and there it seemed 
that it was time to learn of those who remained in the port [at Tampa 
Bay], and to let them hear of us, for we believed that going inland we 
should have no more news of them. We had marched a hundred and 
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killed a caciqgue whom the friars brought from New Spain, and 
had wounded other companions while going to drink, from the 
lagoons and groves in which they were [hidden], from whence 
they shot with arrows whoever went about there, the Spaniards, 
after twenty-six days decided to leave for Aute.’® 


“Oviedo: “Does it appear to you, reader, that this was a pleasant 
pastime to which these Christian sinners were brought? I wish they 
could tell me what those friars and Pamphilo de Narvaez, made these 
Spaniards believe, so that they went blindly, leaving their country, to 
heed false promises? (and they never take warning from the many that 
die). 

“Who certified to having seen the gold they sought? What expert navi- 
twelve leagues from where we had disembarked to here. The Governor 
sent to find if they could come to where we were. From here we went to 
seek the sea, which was nine leagues from this town; and found the mar- 
gins of it where Panfilo de Narvéez built his boats. We found the foun- 
dations of the forge, and many bones of the horses. The Indians told us 
in their language how the other Christians had built these boats there. 
Juan de Afiasco there made certain signals in some trees which were on 
the margin of the sea, because the Governor commanded that he should 
go to call the people who had remained in the port, and that he should 
send them through the land where the others had come, but that he 
should come by sea in two brigantines and a small boat that were there; 
and should bring them to this province of Apalache, and the rest of us 
should remain there awaiting them. 

“Juan de Afiasco sent the people by land, and came by the sea, as the 
Governor had commanded, where he underwent much labor and danger, 
because they did not find this coast where they had before seen it by land, 
because where they went by sea they found no land marks, because there 
were shallow ancones which had water in them with the tide at flood, 
but which were dry at ebb tide. We built a piragua which each day went 
two leagues to the sea, so that if the brigantines came they could show 
them where they had to stop, and it pleased God that they came to us 
by the sea, and the other people by land. 

“When the brigantines came, the Governor commanded that they should 
go by the way of the west to learn if they were able to find some port 
that they might know on the coast, which would be near there, if they 
should fail to find anything inland. Francisco Maldonado, a gentleman 
of Salamanca. navigated along the coast. and entered all the coves, rivers 
and ancones that he saw until he arrived at a river which he found easily 
entered, and in it a good port and a pueblo of Indians on the coast of 
the sea, some of whom came to barter with him, and he took one of these 
Indians and brought him to where we were. He spent two months on 
this voyage.” 

De Soto gathered, as a matter of course, subsistence for the winter in 
the very region where Narvéiez was unable to maintain himself, and 
Cabeza de Vaca’s “eight or nine days journey” from “Apalache” to “Aute,” 
dwindles to De Soto’s eight leagues from “Anhayca Apalache” to “Ochete,” 
or, in other words, it took Narvaez eight or nine days to march his army 
as many leagues. 

The De Soto narratives confirm Cabeza de Vaca as to the inhospitable 
character of the region beyond Apalache, for when De Soto departed from 
there in March, 1540, he ordered his men to go provided with maize for a 
march through sixty leagues of desert, in the course of which they crossed a 
deep river, probably the Appalachicola, or one of its main branches. 
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gating pilots they had, who neither knew the land nor could give a reason 
for being where they were?) What guides, and what interpreters did they 
have? Oh, the rash folly! 

“What greater crime could a leader commit than to conduct people to 
a land where neither he, nor any among them had ever been? 

“T well believe that the advice I gave to Pimphilo in Toledo occurred to 
him many times. In truth, I have often marvelled, and even been’ angered, 
at these captains, seeing that for the one part they are able, skilful and 
raliant men, while for the other, although they have seen other leaders 
fail, in whose failure they should take warning, they never fear, nor 
warn others of danger. Would to God that those who thus suffer 
affliction paid with their lives only, without their souls receiving detri- 
ment! But I much doubt their salvation, because I have lived so long 
in these Indies that I have seen that they are actuated, for the most 
part, by this accursed greed; which thrusts aside, for gain, all the 
scruples their consciences would otherwise respect. 

“So, though I have in my proemio praised Paimphilo as a_ prudent 
soldier and subordinate, it is but just that I should give account of him, 
as I view him in this case. So I say that I have seen men, very gal- 
lant with lance or sword in hand, who without these, are unfit to govern, 
and I know I could point to some of them with my finger. Fighting 
means little, because men of character are rare who will not fight where 
their honor is concerned, but there are more captains who can obey orders 
and fight than who can govern, or exercise command. There are more 
captains to be commanded than who know how to command. Pfmphilo, 
when he served under the command of Diego Velisquez, in the Island of 
Cuba, knew how to serve, and how to do as he was commanded. But 
when he left there and went to New Spain, what he did can be learned 
in Book XXXIII; and in this Book XXXV you may read how he ended 
his governorship. 

“We pass to the rest; for although it contains no remedy nor correction 
for what is done, it does contain, which is the reason for this relation, 
hotice to forthcoming captains, and governors and governed, unless they 
wish to deceive themselves in the same way, closing their eyes to knowl- 
edge of the facts. So, in this book, they may learn what is to be feared, 
and what they should mistrust, concerning those who undertake these new 
enterprises. For I see that each day, they solicit men, and bring them 
here like sheep, without knowing where they are going, where they are 
when they get there, nor whom they follow.” 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE BERNARD ERATH 
LUCY A. ERATH 
IV 
10. Congressman and Legislator, 1843-1846 

In the latter part of May, 1843, while I was away in Wash- 
ington County, a party of citizens nominated me for congress in 
opposition to Captain Hill who had become a candidate early. 
Captain Hill’s merits as a soldier might have entitled him to the 
position over me, but he was personally unpopular, and most of 
the votes he received were on party grounds. He was out and 
out for Houston. 

We here in Texas had nothing to do with the parties in the 
United States. We were Sam Houston or anti-Sam Houston; 
Eastern Texas was largely for and Western Texas against him. 
The East had the population: the West had a representation of 
counties and territory that balanced the Eastern votes in Congress. 
A number of the Western counties represented had no residents 
in them. Those, claiming to be residents of such counties and 
living for safety elsewhere, could by virtue of a special proviso 
in the constitution hold an election in the county of their 
temporary residence for representatives of the depopulated coun- 
ties. Thus it came to pass that four or five representatives and 
one or two senators were elected by half a dozen votes in all on 
both sides. <A story was afloat about how such elections were held. 
Five or six men who claimed to be residents of a depopulated 
county would hold a meeting. If there were two candidates for 
the same office, the nomination would be decided by a game of 
cards and the successful candidate would be returned by a unani- 
mous vote. There was no danger of the candidates differing in 
politics; the Western section was ninety-nine per cent auti- 


Houston. 
Milam county had a number of extreme admirers of Houston 


and a number of strong opponents; the rest were indifferent. At 
that time I was strong with the West; we were called Western 
or Eastern according to our bias for or against Houston. I was 
elected by a small majority, and on personal popularity I believe. 
My election illustrates the disposition of the people at that time, 
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particularly of the element that had immigrated since the battle 
of San Jacinto, which took the chief part in the elections. I had 
no experience in legislation; Captain Hili, my senior in years 
and it may be in military matters, had been in congress several 
times from Washington County before coming to Milam, and he 
was a man highly respected generally. The election next year, 
when I was again a candidate, I think still better illustrates this 
disposition of the people to which I refer. I had become ac- 
quainted with and had fairly investigated Houston’s course. I 
found him as I thought more right than wrong. I had changed 
my politics to a considerable extent, and had endorsed and voted 
for some of Houston’s measures irrespective of my standing with 
the Western party. My situation gave me the casting vote. I 
had been endorsed by my constituency, and partially so by Hous- 
ton, and yet in the canvass a new man, who had been in the 
country but two years, who was without service, and who had 
offered himself the year before but withdrew after my nomina- 
tion, ran against me, and notwithstanding the prestige and ex- 
perience I had gained I was elected over him by only seven votes. 
During the session of Congress in 1843 I gained an insight 
into statesmanship as well as party tactics. I studied Sam Hous- 
ton’s financial system as well as his coquetting with England and 
France through their ministers. Had this last matter been known 
publicly its object would have been frustrated by the clamor of 
the people. Years afterward Houston was stigmatized by some 
of his friends as an opponent of annexation to the Union and to 
American principles, and as pandering to European interest. 
During Lamar’s administration Houston had been a representa- 
tive in congress from an Eastern county and had originated the 
colonization scheme. Contractors were to introduce a certain 
number of families within defined limits west and north. Heads 
of families were to receive 640 acres and single men 320 acres 
free. The contractors were to be allowed to bargain for half of 
this land for their assistance, and the same contractors were to 
be allowed ten sections of land for every one hundred settlers 
introduced and located. Several contracts were entered into. Two 
that were actually carried out were Fisher and Miller’s colony of 
Germans and Castro’s colony on the Medina. A contract was 
also concluded with Mercer and Peters for the introduction of 
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American settlers on the Brazos. It was, however, never fully 
carried out and encumbered the state’s domain with law suits. 

Since our constitution granted the right of citizenship and of 
voting after six months residence to any race, European govern- 
ments early sought to control through colonization and by the 
European vote to prevent American institutions. A measure 
known as the Franco-Texian bill was introduced in congress in 
1841. Ostensibly it was to provide protection of the frontier; it 
was proposed to settle eight thousand armed Frenchmen on the 
Brazos, from the mouth of the Paluxy upwards—a territory at 
the time one hundred and fifty miles from any settlement. The 
bill was rejected on account of the public clamor against it. Every 
American backwoodsman knew that such people so isolated could 
not make their own living for years. Unacquainted with Indian 
warfare they would have become a prey and bait for savages. DBe- 
sides three years later, at the election of 1844, the whole republic 
did not have eight thousand votes. The absurdity of the whole 
scheme is apparent. 

Objections could hardly be made to Castro’s colony; it was on 
a rather small scale, and to be French and German mixed. The 
German colony to be settled on the Guadalupe above Seguin, al- 
though on a larger scale, was not impracticable. Both were in 
easy communication with the coast and limited to three years for 
the settlement. The time expired in 1843 but the colonies were 
not settled; their contracts were forfeited, and they had to apply 
to Congress for relief to get an extension of time. The contracts 
had never been published. When fairly examined it was revealed 
that the German one had been made with a kind of syndicate of 
European grandees, flourishing their titles in it as dukes, counts, 
princes, and Herr Vons, at the very least. Such men could never 
be citizens of Texas, and if they continued residence in their own 
land their influence was undesired in this. It was in fact a 
scheme from England to crowd into this country a foreign ele- 
ment to prevent with their vote our annexation to the United 
States. 

In the meantime England and France made to our president 
their proposition to guarantee our independence of Mexico with 
the important proviso that we remain independent and never an- 
nex to another country. It was easy to keep this proviso from 
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the public under the rule of secresy in diplomatic matters. Had 
it been known there would have been violent opposition at once. 
It was only a proposition and Houston dallied with the foreign 
representatives, letting them believe that it might be accepted 
when Mexico should come to the front to enter into negotiations. 
The whole of it on the Texas side was a scheme to bring about 
interest in the United States, to arouse the advocates of the Mon- 
roe doctrine, and to let them know that England and France 
were considering American affairs against American interests. 
With the Texas people kept unsuspecting, the secret of the pro- 
posed negotiations with Europe carefully found its way to Wash- 
ington and had the desired effect. 

After a long debate as to whether or not we could do so we 
held a secret session in Congress in 1843; the lower house in 
Texas like that of the United States was not expected to hold 
secret sessions, though the Senate frequently did. This session 
was called for the benefit of the Mier prisoners; several days were 
taken up in making an appropriation of money, clothing, and 
other necessaries for them; but we also gained much diplomatic 
knowledge. The efforts of England and France were brought in, 
and I learned of the intrigue going on with those countries for 
the purpose of creating interest in the United States. 

That interest began to act in the early part of 1844. States- 
men of both parties, North and South, but more of the Demo- 
crats, demanded the immediate annexation of Texas to the United 
States. Up to this time we had been treated very coolly by the 
United States; she had actually interfered with us to Mexico’s 
interest. But a great change in her attitude now took place. 
The people of Texas, on the other hand, being at peace, with 
business and financial matters reviving, were becoming indiffer- 
ent to the matter of annexation. 

But to go back to personal matters, that congress of 1843 was 
my schooling. I think I can boast that my course was independ- 
ent, and brought me the rewards of independence in notice and 
respect. At the close of it moneyed affairs were as low as ever. 
Merchants had depreciated the currency to one-half. My pay, 
nominally three dollars a day, was in reality only a dollar and a 
half in good money. At Houston’s request we passed a bill re- 
quiring the custom house officers to receive it at its market price 
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instead of at its face value as heretofore. This brought the cur- 
rency up to par, and it remained at par afterward. During the 
congress of 1844 we were paid in silver. 

The year 1843 went out and 1844 came in very wet for farming 
purposes, immigration, and settling of the frontier. But the 
weather was dry in the summer, and with good crops everything 
revived by fall. Besides again sitting in Congress, I carried on 
a small farm, and did a little surveying. 

At the assembling of congress we were met with the news of 
the prospect of annexation. In the year’s election Anson Jones 
had been chosen as Sam Houston’s successor in politics over Gen. 
Burleson on the opposition ticket. The congress of 1844 ad- 
journed before the United States congress passed the joint reso!u- 
tion for the annexation of Texas, so a called session was necessary 
which took place in June, 1845. We ratified and accepted the 
terms; the country revived, money became more plentiful, and 
progress and prosperity commenced. 

At the regular election in 1845 I was elected without opposition 
to the next congress, which never sat. The constitution formed 
by our convention was adopted by a vote of the people on the 13th 
of October. At a new general election on the fifteenth of De- 
cember I was elected a member of the first legislature of the State 
by a large majority. 

On the 16th of February, 1846, the first legislature met at 
Austin, and remained in session till the first of May. Much busi- 
ness was done in changing and making laws to suit the new order 
of things. 

With annexation a new era commenced. We were not suppli- 
cants to the Union. If our leaders’ actions brought about the 
agitation in the United States which changed her course to our 
favor it is all to the credit of the statesmanship of those leaders. 
Houston must have conceived the idea of creating that agitation 
as early as the year 1840 through the colonization bills then in- 
troduced. He kept up the feint of pandering to English interest 
during his second administration, and when his projects became 
known at the close of his second administration he could not 
directly declare himself, but left that for his successor Anson 
Jones to do. Houston himself lost many of his supporters and 
old friends who charged him with complicity with European pow- 
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ers against annexation. I defended him then in spite of my anti- 
Houston past, and would do so still more now could I find any 
one in these late years who does not see that his course was wise 
for Texas. 

Personally I was pleased with becoming a citizen of the United 
States. As a boy I had imagined it the ideal government. I 
have never regretted annexation. It was said during the Civil 
War that our coming into the Union had been a mistake, but I 
think we would have been drawn into that war just the same, and 
have fared worse as a result of being actually conquered and 
annexed. 

Had the South succeeded, I should have advocated under the 
Secession doctrine the immediate reestablishment of Texas inde- 
pendence. As it was I took sides with the South, regarding Texas 
as an ally to the other Southern States rather than to the Con- 
federacy, and believing that I owed my allegiance to Texas and to 
no other country. 

I think Texas is now reconciled to the issue of the Civil War. 
She was not actually a leader in Secession but followed, and on 
account of her geographical position could not have done other- 
wise. What I want particularly to stress is the actual independ- 
ence of Texas at the time of her union with the States, and that 
the United States gained through Texas nearly one-half her terri- 
tory including golden California. Texas furnished her quota of 
soldiers for the Mexican war, and with them as pilots General 
Scott marched with ten thousand men in six months from the 
coast to the city of Mexico. A dozen years later it took the 
French with eighty thousand two years to perform the same task. 


11. Activity as a Surveyor from 1846 to 1857. 


I was married to Miss Lucinda Chalmers in December, 1845. 
Miss Chalmers was born in New York of Seotch and New England 
parentage, and came to Texas with her family when a child. 

After returning from the Legislature in May, 1846, T laid off 
the town of Cameron for the county seat of Milam County. The 
records, which were burned, probably showed that it was done by 
Howlet, the district-surveyor; he had the contract, but I did it 
for him at his request. Among the new counties created by the 
first legislature was that of Burleson; this was by my own special 
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act. I had laid off the town of Caldwell in 1840. It was then 
destined for the county seat of such a county, and its citizens had 
been waiting for its formation. 

I formed a partnership with George Green, my close companion 
in the San Jacinto campaign, and we kept a section of country 
west of the Brazos surveyed up for a hundred miles ahead of 
forming settlements. Our official position was that of deputy 
surveyors of Milam Land District, and our territory was bounded 
by the Brazos River on the east, by the waters of Little River on 
the west, and without limits northwest. However, I surveyed on 
the Leon River higher up in what is now Eastland County as late 
as 1852 and 1857. 

Neill McLennan, a native of Scotland, who had come to Texas 
in 1835 and settled on the frontier, after annexation moved to the 
South Bosque River about eight miles from the present site of 
Waco. The Indians used to visit him, and demanded eatables as 
a sort of tribute for allowing a white man in the region: they 
had an idea that they were still sovereigns of the soil, though on 
peace terms with the Texans. By 1848 more settlers came in, 
and Captain Shapleigh P. Ross with a company of rangers was 
stationed near them for protection. I frequently passed through 
the country on surveying business. The lands on both sides of 
the Brazos had been surveyed, for some fifteen miles above the 
Waco Indian village, before the revolution of Texas, and was 
owned by private individuals. In 1837 I had been stationed at 
the Waco village and that early perceived how central to the terri- 
tory of Texas it was. I saw that a road running from the north- 
western or northern boundary via San Antonio to Laredo would 
have to cross here, pass over Little River at the Three Forks and 
cross the Colorado where Austin now stands. This would place 
the road on elevated ground above the swampy bottom lands of 
watercourses, and also avoid the broken, rocky country of branches 
of streams forking northwest. The line would have been good 
for a railroad: only one never talked of railroads in those days. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway follows much of this route, 
particularly west of the Brazos. 

When at the Waco village in 1837, it appeared to me that it 
would be a good site for a town, and I never lost an opportunity 
to bring about the laying off of a town there. The opportunity 
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came in the year 1848. General Chambers, to whom the land had 
been titled by the Mexican government, sold to Sydnor of Galves- 
ton and he authorized J. De Cordova, a general land agent and 
one of my principal customers, to dispose of it at a dollar an acre. 
At the same time he gave him power to create a subagent and to 
do whatever he thought best to make a quick sale of it, even at 
additional expense. Cordova desired me to cut it up into small 
tracts and sell for him. I told him of my idea of locating a 
town there, also that the title was imperfect and how to perfect it, 
which would have to be done before any sale whatever was made. 
This brought about another sale from Sydnor to N. A. Ware of 
Galveston and Jonas Butler, who had only a small share in it. 
They gave Cordova one-third of the land, which was two leagues, 
and a half of 320 acres in the northwest corner, which was to be 
laid off into a town. A delay occurred until the first of March, 
1849, at which time I laid off only the main street and a number 
of lots which could be immediately disposed of. I sold them at 
five dollars apiece. They were mostly those on both sides of Bridge 
Street from the river to the square. I had been made subagent, 
but had no direct benefit from the sale, the proceeds going to the 
owners of the land not one of whom had ever seen it. 

There were at that time about twenty families in what is now 
McLennan County. Captain Barron lived immediately above the 
town tract. No one lived on the land at the time. Native post 
oaks, peach trees planted by the Indians, bones, and oid Indian 
fortifications were about. The family of Captain Ross and sev- 
eral other families were camped on the east side of the river ready 
to move into town, and on the day I surveyed it three or four men 
stood by and walked along with me carrying axes, ready to go to 
housebuilding. John McLennan, eldest son of Neill, who had ac- 
companied me on many surveying trips, was then sheriff of Milam 
County to which the territory of McLennan County belonged. He 
was my principal assistant in laying off the town. Captain Ross 
took much interest in the formation of it, and believed in its 
future greatness. 

For two years after this I held no commission as surveyor, but 
I was associated with William Oxsheer who did, and surveyed 
some public lands with him or under his name. He was not with 
me in the laying off of the town of Waco. 
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I moved to Waco the first of February, 1851. I had already 
opened a farm on the Bosque near the McLennans. The legisla- 
ture of 1849-750 created the County of McLennan. The counties 
of Bell and Falls were created during the same session. I had 
given our representative, Colonel George E. Burney, the plan and 
frame of the bill for McLennan County so as to place Waco near 
the center. It passed accordingly, and the commissioners ap- 
pointed to locate the county seat selected Waco. The owners of 
the town donated ten per cent of the lots and ten per cent of all 
proceeds of lots. A public sale was ordered on the tenth of June, 
1850. The town had grown considerably, but the owners did not 
get high prices. They were present at the sale and closed up 
their contracts, made the deeds to lots and paid over funds col- 
lected to the commissioners for the County of McLennan. A 
singular circumstance happened in arranging the matter. As 
there were no lawyers about at the time, I, their acknowledged 
agent, was released by them for one day to act as attorney for the 
County of McLennan and City of Waco. Although the commis- 
sioners and the people demanded this course to insure fair play, 
there was no intention of any wrong on either side, and coin- 
paratively little trouble or litigation has ensued from that con- 
tract, or in connection with titles and boundaries. The County 
of McLennan was organized at the general election on the first 
Monday in August, 1850. 

A change of district surveyor, whose office was in Milam County, 
took place at the same election. I took out another appointment 
for Milam Land District, and for some time I operated alone with 
hired assistance, and made more profits in the business than I 
ever did before or since. The younger Neill McLennan, son of 
Neill for whom the county was named and brother of John Mec- 
Lennan, joined me in the business in 1852, and we remained to- 
gether as long as I continued to do work of any consequence. In 
1844 David Kaufman introduced the first preemption bill in the 
senate and I carried it through the house. It was not made use 
of in my section of country until this time, 1852. I surveyed the 
first location and from then on until I quit official business the 
name of Erath or McLennan appeared on a thousand field notes 
of that kind of survey. I had kept the public lands surveyed up 
in advance of the settlements; the vacant spots left behind were 
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taken up by preemptors. The first settlers in Bosque County took 
preemptions; and the well known Norwegian settlement in that 
county had its origin at this time, 1853. 

In the winter of 1853-754 the legislature created the counties 
of Bosque and Coryell. I helped the commissioners who were 
appointed to locate the county seats, and with McLennan laid off 
the town of Meridian in the early part of *54. The lots were 
sold on the fourth of July, and the county organized at the gen- 
eral election on the first Monday in August. 

In 1853 a belt of country embraced between the parallels of 
latitude 31° and 33° north and extending across the whole state 
was reserved for the benefit of the Pacific railroad, and the sur- 
veying of public lands therein prohibited. I refused to act as 
official surveyor under the circumstances. I moved from Waco to 
my farm on the Besque, and would have preferred to retire from 
surveying, but was continually called on to give information, to 
show and resurvey lands, and to assist in dividing up and dispos- 
ing of it to settlers. The knowledge I had of the land affairs of 
the central part of the State was constantly in demand.’* With- 
out my request an appointment was sent me from the district 
office, now located at Belton, to legalize my work. 

In the latter part of May, 1855, McLennan and I led a party of 
thirty pioneers into the territory now Erath County. John M. 
Stephens, who owned the land where Stephenville now stands, 
was among them. The settlers agreed to choose their homes there 
and in the country round about; so we laid off the town of Ste- 
phenville; finished laying it off on the fourth of July. This set- 
tlement was then the farthest west of any on the waters of the 
3razos. The settlers being strangers to the country were rather 
apprehensive of Indians, though the Indians were at peace at the 
time. JI and McLennan were there several times that fall, giving 
information to encourage them. I entered into a sort of land 
agency to purchase or sell lands for settlers, but with little re- 
muneration to myself. 

The winter following the counties of Erath, Palo Pinto, and 
others were created. Erath was organized at the genera! election 
in August, 1856. There was also a called session of the legisla- 


*Major Erath was popularly known as “The walking dictionary of the 
Land Office.”—L. A. E. 
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I moved to Weco the first of February, 1851. 1 had already 
opened a farm on the Bosque near the McLennans. The legisla- 
ture of 1849-750 created the County of McLennan. The counties 
of Bell and Falls were created during the same session. I had 
given our representative, Colonel George E. Burney, the plan and 
frame of the bill for McLennan County so as to place Waco near 
the center. It passed accordingly, and the commissioners ap- 
pointed to locate the county seat selected Waco. The owners of 
the town donated ten per cent of the lots and ten per cent of all 
proceeds of lots. A public sale was ordered on the tent! of June, 
1850. The town had grown considerably, but the owners did not 
get high prices. They were present at the sale and closed up 
their contracts, made the deeds to lots and paid over funds col- 
lected to the commissioners for the County of McLennan. A 
singular circumstance happened in arranging the matter. As 
there were no lawyers about at the time, I, their acknowledged 
agent, was released by them for one day to act as attorney for the 
County of McLennan and City of Waco. Although the commis- 
sioners and the people demanded this course to insure fair play, 
there was no intention of any wrong on either side, and coin- 
paratively little trouble or litigation has ensued from that con- 
tract, or in connection with titles and boundaries. The County 
of McLennan was organized at the general election on the first 
Monday in August, 1850. 

A change of district surveyor, whose office was in Milam County, 
took place at the same election. I took out another appointment 
for Milam Land District, and for some time I operated alone with 
hired assistance, and made more profits in the business than I 
ever did before or since. The younger Neill McLennan, son of 
Neill for whom the county was named and brother of John Me- 
Lennan, joined me in the business in 1852, and we remained to- 
gether as long as I continued to do work of any consequence. In 
1844 David Kaufman introduced the first preemption bill in the 
senate and I carried it through the house. It was not made use 
of in my section of country until this time, 1852. I surveyed the 
first location and from then on until I quit official business the 
name of Erath or McLennan appeared on a thousand field notes 
of that kind of survey. I had kept the public lands surveyed up 
in advance of the settlements; the vacant spots left behind were 
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taken up by preemptors. The first settlers in Bosque County tuok 
preemptions; and the well known Norwegian settlement in that 
county had its origin at this time, 1853. 

In the winter of 1853-54 the legislature created the counties 
of Bosque and Coryell. I helped the commissioners who were 
appointed to locate the county seats, and with McLennan laid off 
the town of Meridian in the early part of 754. The lots were 
sold on the fourth of July, and the county organized at the gen- 
eral election on the first Monday in August. 

In 1853 a belt of country embraced between the parallels of 
latitude 31° and 38° north and extending across the whole state 
was reserved for the benefit of the Pacific railroad, and the sur- 
veying of public lands therein prohibited. I refused to act as 
official surveyor under the circumstances. I moved from Waco to 
my farm on the Besque, and would have preferred to retire from 
surveying, but was continually called on to give information, to 
show and resurvey lands, and to assist in dividing up and dispos- 
ing of it to settlers. The knowledge I had of the land affairs of 
the central part of the State was constantly in demand.* With- 
out my request an appointment was sent me from the district 
office, now located at Belton, to legalize my work. 

In the latter part of May, 1855, McLennan and [I led a party of 
thirty pioneers into the territory now Erath County. John M. 
Stephens, who owned the land where Stephenville now stands, 
was among them. The settlers agreed to choose their homes there 
and in the country round about; so we laid off the town of Ste- 
phenville; finished laying it off on the fourth of July. This set- 
tlement was then the farthest west of any on the waters of the 
Brazos. The settlers being strangers to the country were rather 
apprehensive of Indians, though the Indians were at peace at the 
time. JI and McLennan were there several times that fall, giving 
information to encourage them. I entered into a sort of land 
agency to purchase or sell lands for settlers, but with little re- 
muneration to myself. 

The winter following the counties of Erath, Palo Pinto, and 
others were created. Erath was organized at the genera! election 
in August, 1856. There was also a called session of the legisla- 


“Major Erath was popularly known as “The walking dictionary of the 
Land Office.’—L. A. E. 
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ture in the summer of 1856 at which the Pacific railroad reserva- 
tion law was repealed; however, the repeal did not go into effect 
until the first of March, 1857. Other laws regulating land affairs 
were also passed. By the neglect of parties, who had land sur- 
veyed but not returned, a number of surveys that I had made 
several years before became forfeited. They could be resurveyed 
or refiled by the first of March, but if a man had settled on such 
survey before that date he could hold a hundred and sixty acres of 
it as a preemption. In the fall of 1856 I showed a number of 
such surveys and other vacant lands to actual settlers, and Palo 
Pinto County became settled that winter on the west side of the 
Brazos. 

Immigration now came in from the north and east settling in all 
those upper counties, and after the opening of the Pacific railroad 
reservation McLennan and I made a number of surveys in them. 
McLennan again went up in the summer, and we were both there 
together in the fall; but I was not then acting as official surveyor, 
as I had become a candidate during the summer for the State 
senate and was elected at the general election, 1857. 

I represented some ten or twelve counties. From the influx of 
population to the upper counties, the State was not equally ap- 
portioned at that time, but under the constitution no change could 
be made till 1860. In my canvass at that time I was the nominee 
of the district, but had two opponents belonging to the American 
or Know-Nothing party. I received a majority of the opposition 
as well as of the Democratic votes. Various measures occupied 
the legislature that fall and winter, but none were of particular 
importance. The Central Railroad was building north from 
Houston and under the circumstances of the times could not do 
otherwise than forfeit its charter now and then; there was con- 
siderable opposition to its relief. 


12. Protecting the Frontier, 1858-1865. 


One of the most important subjects up for discussion in the leg- 
islature in 1858 was the protection of the frontier. The Comanches 
and renegade Indians had reopened hostilities. The half civilized 
Indians, together with four or five other tribes of a wilder nature, 
had been drawn together by the Federal goverrment on the Brazos 
reserve (four leagues of land granted temporarily by the State 
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and situated in the lower part of Young County). These Indians 
remained friendly, and were progressing rapidly in civilization 
and in the practice of agriculture. Only a small portion of the 
Comanches could be induced to go on a reserve, located on the 
Clear Fork sixty miles west of the Brazos Reserve. The rest 
moved north of Red River and sent small thieving parties hun- 
dreds of miles through settled country far down into Texas. In 
my district they came as far south as Bell County. They desired 
no fight, but would kill any lone man or a family taken unaware. 
Their object was to drive off horses; many of these were left 
dead from exhaustion along their way back before getting beyond 
the settlements. Their raids were sometimes six months apart, 
but occurred simultaneously over the country by different bands. 

We passed a bill during the session 1857-758 to send out a hun- 
dred men, not so much to furnish protection to the frontier by the 
State, as to bring on an action with the Comanches and to give 
notice to the Federal government of its neglect in not protecting 
us. Captain John 8. Ford led the expedition. The majority of 
his men were from below the frontier. But Captain Nelson of 
Bosque County with a number of men and Captain Ross, then sub- 
agent on the Brazos reservation, with a few friendly Indians 
accompanied him. They went as far north as the Canadian 
River, defeated a large party of Comanches and returned. 

The population of this particular frontier district had recently 
arrived from the older States, and had acquaintance with Indians 
only through tradition. Their fear of all quite naturally in- 
cluded the friendly ones of the Brazos Reserve, who, in spite of 
their progress in civilization, still followed their old habits of 
roaming when they could, and camping out at times. The raid- 
ing Comanches who stole in and out unseen were confused with 
the Indians to be seen passing openly, and the result was that a 
violent prejudice against the Brazos Reserve developed. The 
agents for those Indians, in some cases being old settlers, them- 
selves once exposed on the frontier, were not always unsympathetic 
with their own people. 

At Christmas in 1858, a party of twenty men of good standing 
but of recent arrival in the country fired on a number of Indians 
who were fifteen or twenty miles from the Reserve, and killed 
several of them. The Indians in turn killed one of the whites 
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a boy of sixteen, son of John M. Stephens, the first settler and 
leader in Erath County, who himself was much opposed to the 
movement against the Indians. Three hundred men from Erath, 
Bosque, and Coryell counties then assembled, and elected as their 
leader Captain Nelson of Bosque County. The object was to en- 
dorse the whites in what had gone before, but Nelson had been 
in the campaign of John S. Ford when some of those same friendly 
Indians had been along serving the frontier. He sent at once for 
me; I had been in command of the friendly Indians in the More- 
house campaign. 

I went to the camp on the Palo Pinto, in company with Norris, 
a lawyer from Coryell, an old Texan who had seen much of 
frontier and woods life. He and I were of the same opinion; we 
thought the affair ought to be deprecated. Nelson thought this 
course would lead to an even higher excitement and antagonism 
against the Indians, but decided to call a meeting to send a com- 
mission to the Reserve to compromise the matter with the agents. 
It was thought that nothing short of a removal of the Indians in 
time would put an end to the aggression on the part of the whites. 

The commissioners chosen were James M. Norris, a man ky 
the name of Walker from Bosque, and myself, and we proceeded 
to the Reserve. Captain Plummer of the United States Rifles, with 
his company of cavalry, two companies of United States infantry, 
and one piece of artillery was there guarding the Indians. The 
agents were absent. More or less was said to little purpose. The 
Indians seemingly were not much excited. I told them the people 
demanded that they should remain on their reserve, and their 
early removal out of Texas. They indicated willingness to this 
course. Captain Plummer said he was subject to higher authority, 
but would endeavor, if possible, to avoid a collision with the 
people. 

We remained several days. The agents did not arrive. We 
returned to camp on the Palo Pinto without making any definite 
arrangements, but expressed our opinion that the Indians, officers, 
and agents would carry out the course suggested. The men dis- 
banded to their homes, and to set the situation before him I wroté 
to Governor Runnels. Later he entered into correspondence with 
the Department of Interior to bring about the removal of all the 
Indians out of Texas. 
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At the time the people of Palo Pinto and Young, situated 
nearest the Indians, and others on the east side of the Brazos, as 
well as those in Comanche on the west side, were opposed to these 
demonstrations against the friendly Indians. But in the spring 
of 1859 a party of the wild Indians went clear down into Bell 
County, passing over a hundred miles through thick settlements, 
and after committing depredations, one of which was the killing 
of John Riges and his wife on Cow House Creek, near Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, about twenty miles from Belton,'* escaped driving back 
a large number of horses. Other counties grew excited. Friendly 
Indians were found outside of the Reserve, and a new attack on 
them commenced. Five to eight hundred men gathered on the 
east side of the Brazos fifteen miles below the Reserve. I in- 
formed Governor Runnels of this. 

Governor Runnels appointed J. M. Steiner of Austin, John 
Henry Brown of Belton, Richard Coke, and James Smith of Waco, 
and myself as commissioners. We were to talk with the people in 
the interest of delay, Governor Runnels having received positive 
pledges from the United States government that the Indians were 
to be moved in August. Before we arrived at the camp of the 
men, some had disbanded on account of dissensions among them- 
selves, but between one and two hundred had gone up close to the 
teserve to parley with Captain Plummer, who, with three com- 
panies of regular infantry and some artillery, was now in charge. 
The Indians crowded around Captain Plummer at the meeting 
ready to assist their protectors, and the language used during 
the truce was not of a nature to indyce the Federal commander 
to restrain them. The result was that as the frontiersmen moved 
off the Indians fired on them. One was killed and several were 
wounded. 

When we arrived Captain Plummer met us with courtesy. The 
principal Indian agent, Major Robert S. Neighbors, was not there. 
Captain Shapleigh P. Ross, the subagent, was present, but as he 
did not believe his Indians to blame in the first place, naturally 
he stood up for them now. He told us arrangements were being 
made to move the Indians as soon as transportation could be ob- 
tained. He and Neighbors, not proposing to leave Texas, would 


*For the exact location of the Kiggs tragedy, and for verification of many 
personal names, the editor is indebted to Hon. Geo. W. Tyler. 
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resign. The Indians declared themselves most anxious to move, 
only awaiting orders to do so. Captain Plummer promised that 
the removal should be soon. 

We attempted to go around to the different county seats to talk 
to the people whose excitement was far too high to allow of any 
calm deliberations. Having the authority, we called out a hun- 
dred men as protection until the removal of the Indians should 
take place. Captain Brown, who was placed in charge of this 
force, stationed himself at the Comanche Reserve on the Clear 
Fork as the Brazos Reserve by this time was being moved out.’® 
As to the Comanches, for a time they refused to move and defied 
Captain Brown; they were forming to attack him when he fired 
on them and killed and defeated them badly. After this, they 
were allowed to gather up their plunder and move out of the State. 

The frontier people were at outs with Runnels because he did 
not use severe measures against the Indians. General Houston, 
running as an independent against him in the election of 1859, re- 
ceived almost the unanimous vote of the frontier, although it 
was well known to older Texans that he had always favored a 
conciliatory policy toward the Indians. After the election Hous- 
ton remained of the same disposition, for when I met him in 
Austin before he was inaugurated he expressed himself as greatly 
opposed to the policy the frontier had pursued toward the Brazos 
Reserve. I agreed, but I said no man would dare tell them so 
unless he wanted to be hanged, and that if he, Houston, went up 
there preaching peace they would hang him. He was willing to 
assent to this, knowing well the people, or that frontier element. 
I said, too, that the Comanches were guilty, if the others were not, 
and merited harsh treatment which they had not received from 
the settlers. We were well agreed on one thing, that the country 
was in for trouble for some time to come. 

The United States looked upon Texans as the aggressors, which 
was not the case so far as the wild Indians were concerned. They 
were wrong only in regard to the Brazos Reserve Indians; even 
during the long war afterwards there was never evidence of the 
Brazos Indians committing depredations. But it was unfair for 
the United States government to retaliate on Texas by withholding 


#An account of his services on this occasion is given by Major John 
Henry Brown in his History of Texas, 11, 378. 
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from her protection on account of wrong done in one locality. 
The election of Sam Houston, the philanthropist in behalf of 
Indians, should have spoken for the greater part of Texas. Still 
the officers of the United States army, though displeased with the 
course of the people on the frontier, did make strong efforts next 
vear to protect us, and made fair reports to the government cn 
the subject of depredations which were now multiplied. But all 
through the Civil War and long afterwards the Indian reserva- 
tions north of Red River fostered the Comanche raids on Texas 
by buying the property stolen in them. The Comanches were 
fostered in this manner by the United States long after Recon- 
struction had taken place. Not until General Sherman made his 
tour of inspection through Texas did conditions change rapidly. 

I was up in some of the frontier counties on business in the fall 
of 1859 and found the trouble quieting down; the people at last 
admitted that the Comanches had been the depredators. When 
the legislature convened in the fall of 1859, the principal topic 
was Indian difficulties. Nothing was done in the early part of 
the session, General Houston not being inaugurated till Christmas. 
Other matters before us were the bringing about of a new ap- 
portionment of the State and the approaching political troubles 
which ended in Secession. The money received from the United 
States for the territory of New Mexico was about exhausted, and 
our taxation was not sufficient to support the government bur- 
dened with the additional expenses of protecting the frontier. 
Before the session’s close we passed measures to call out a regiment 
of men if necessary, and Governor Houston did call out about a 
thousand in spring. During May and June, 1860, ten companies, 
commanded by Col. M. T. Johnson, marched northwestwardly 
from Fort Belknap, returned in August, and disbanded. Then 
as always before it was a mistake to expect Indians of the wild 
tribes to give battle to numbers, or to allow themselves to be 
found and forced to do so. General Houston was of the opinion 
that he could get the cooperation of the United States, and that 
the Indians, seeing the demonstration of Texas and the general 
government together, might be more inclined to submit to the 
latter. But before this I had learned from United States army 
officers of the antipathy between the Indian Department of the 
United States and Texas. After the return of our force, the 
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United States troops stationed on the outposts did make an effort 
to give protection to the frontier; Major Van Dorn of the U. 8. 
cavalry was quite active in attempting to do so, despite the in- 
difference of his government. 

The presidential election was the absorbing topic in the latter 
part of the year 1860. Owing to the election of Lincoln, and to 
the subject of secession Governor Houston called the legislature 
to meet on the 21st of January, 1861. I believed in our right to 
secede, but was not in favor of making use of the right. When 
the people decided by vote to do so I went with the majority of 
my State. [I was not in favor of the aggressive policy of the 
Abolition party. In this called session we passed a law for the 
protection of the frontier by allowing every frontier county, in- 
cluding McLennan and Bell, to raise one or more companies of 
minutemen. It was planned that a small number of men be out 
all the time, and the rest subject to be called out at any time, but 
that only those in actual service, and while actually in the field 
receive pay at a dollar a dav, finding themselves. I raised the 
scouting party in McLennan, and spent two or three months 
ranging from the Palo Pinto to Pecan Bayou. The minute com- 
panies gave temporary relief. 

I was a candidate for the State senate in the general election 
of the summer of 1861 and was elected. My district comprised 
eight counties, two of them not organized; half the district ex- 
tending out on the frontier. Hill County was the only one in 
which I did not receive a majority of the yotes. A man from 
that county ran against me and received a few votes over me there. 

But my health was failing. From early youth I had suffered 
from indigestion, but never lost much time from business on that 
account. My friends have considered me in a very dangerous 
condition from an attack on one day, and the next I would be up 
and riding forty miles. The privations and hardships I could 
endure had become a matter of comment. But after the spell of 
sickness I now sulfered, I was never as well again. My constitu- 
tion had been impaired by exposures and hardships. Barely re- 
covering for the meeting of the legislature, I never recovered the 
old feeling of satisfaction of life again. 

The Civil War had now fairly set in. We passed another bill 
for a regiment for the protection of the frontier; it was to be 
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made up on the frontier, as the men in the lower counties were 
in the Confederate army. The Governor appointed Col. J. M. 
Norris commander. By the provisions of the law the men were 
stationed by companies at posts a day’s ride apart in a line on 
the outer frontier edge to meet in scouts every few days. This 
plan had proved a failure in the first Indian war during the revolu- 
tion, and it did not answer now. The regiment was organized 
early in the spring of 1862, and remained in service for a little 
over twelve months, when its place was supplied by men raised 
nominally under the Confederate government. There was but lit- 
tle variation in the depredations of the Indians. 

The legislature of 1861 was in a great measure composed of 
men who had little experience in legislating; those who had ex- 
perience had joined the army. I would like to speak of the ideas 
prevailing in that legislature and entertained by many of the peo- 
ple at that time. Almost all of the representatives, especially 
those from the eastern part of the State, were totally opposed to 
making appropriations gor anything that in the course of govern- 
ment had been provided by the United States. They looked upon 
the new government as a fixture, like an old one, with plenty of 
money and means to furnish anything at any expense. They 
were very desirous, however, that everything purchased and all 
services rendered be paid for at once, and well paid for. Confed- 
erate money was leoked upon as beyond any possibility of deprecia- 
tion. The government was urged to spend it at a rate which 
could not prevent its decline in value far below par at an early 
day. There was a difference in the conduct of the masses now 
and in the time of the revolution against Mexico that made me 
apprehensive concerning the result. In our first revolution a 
soldier did not speak about pay. At some time way off he ex- 
pected to receive pay at the rate of eight dollars a month. The 
farmer or citizen, who had anything to spare and often when he 
couldn’t spare it, handed out his produce, perhaps, without even 
taking a receipt. If he happened to see the officer in charge, he 
probably asked for a receipt, thinking it might be well if a pay 
day should possibly come, but nothing more than the average 
price was expected. But the people of the Confederacy wanted 
money at once, and much of it. The soldier wanted his pay, and 
the candidate for legislative honors demanded more than the 
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soldiers themselves for raising the soldier’s pay. The people who 
remained at home were the ones who had most to say about the 
financial affairs of the government. There were many prominent 
men who held the view that secession once gone into, we could 
not be reconquered or under any circumstances merged again in 
the United States. Their idea of international law forbade that 
the Confederacy, once on the roll of nations, could be wiped out. 
At the surrender some of these still expressed a decided opinion 
that, being defeated, we might have to pay heavy damages, per- 
haps lose territory, but to be brought back into the Union with- 
out our consent, that was impossible. The prospect in 1861 
loomed gloomier more from prevailing mistaken ideas than from 
our actual lack of strength. 

After the legislature adjourned I was too restless, from the 
prospect of the fate of war and also from my changed health, to 
remain at home. I joined the army, not believing much in any 
service I could render, but hoping that campaign life might bene- 
fit me. Our men wanted to go on horseback. There were plenty 
of horses in Texas. With men available, our State could have 
furnished a cavalry for the war that would have vied with that of 
Cossacks and Tartars, or the heavy armed knights of old; but in- 
fantry was then wanted. Richard Coke had just returned from 
Virginia, he reasoned with the people about their inclination to 
ride, and raised a company of infantry. I also raised one of 
infantry. They became part of a regiment known as the 15th 
Texas, commanded by Colonel J. W. Speight. 

After being organized we were stationed, until the month of 
June, near Millican on the Central Railroad, so as to be con- 
venient to Galveston or elsewhere when needed. In June we re- 
ceived orders to march east by way of Tyler, to be merged in some 
army corps of the Confederacy in Louisiana or Arkansas. As I 
was very weak, having to be transported sick much of the time, I 
offered my resignation while we delayed at Tyler. It was not 
accepted, but I was given a furlough for three months to recuper- 
ate. My eldest son, Edwin Porter Erath, not quite sixteen years 
old, was with me and was discharged nominally on account of his 
youth to accompany me home. Later he was in a volunteer cavalry 
regiment and, after going through the battle of Yellow Bayou, died 
of fever in camp in Louisiana, still under eighteen years of age. I 
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again tendered my resignation in September, and it was accepted. 
My health was worse, but in 1863 I was recovered enough to trans- 
act business and to ride to town seven miles away. 

On going into the army I had vacated my place in the legisla- 
ture, which met three or four times during the year to devise 
means to help the Confederacy. The frontier was unprotected, 
and the legislature passed a law calling out the militia in the 
frontier counties. They were to act on the minute plan; that is 
a few were to be always scouting, the rest to be in readiness at any 
time called. They were to furnish everything themselves, except 
perhaps ammunition, and were to receive at some future time scant 
pay in Confederate money. The belt of frontier counties was 
divided into three districts, and a field officer with the rank, pay, 
and emoluments of major of cavalry, was placed in command of 
each district. In the first days of January, 1864, I was sur- 
prised by an express from the Governor tendering me a commis- 
sion to command the middle district. I accepted and repaired at 
once to the frontier and established my headquarters in Gatesville, 
about central so far as east and west was concerned, San Saba 
being the extreme western and Johnson the eastern county. Palo 
Pinto and the counties due west belonged to the first or northern 
district. I had some six or eight counties in my district, con- 
taining in all fourteen companies and about a thousand men. 
This service was in the nature of local protection. Only in case 
of formidable invasion were the men to be taken out of their 
counties; but they frequently scouted in adjoining counties. I 
was to see the service performed, travel around through the differ- 
ent counties, inspect, and give directions. I still had frequent 
attacks of illness, which sometimes rendered me so weak I could 
not mount a horse without assistance, though often, once mounted, 
T rode the whole day. 

The Indians had changed considerably. They were now dressed 
in clothes, were well armed and, with their usual activity and 
sagacity, moved faster than in old days and hid their tracks better. 
They could hardly be surprised, and when surprised, or in sur- 
prising our scouts, they were more daring and braver, at least at 
the onset, than of old. Small parties of my men had frequent 
encounters with small parties of Indians; the losses on each side 
were about equal. 
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About the time the Confederacy surrendered, the Indians were 
showing a disposition for peace, as evidenced by interviews between 
them and General Throckmorton, who then commanded the north- 
ern district. But the collapse of the Confederacy frustrated any 
plans, and after the surrender depredations were continued with 
more vigor than before. The Indians held to their old idea that 
the people of Texas were a different tribe from those of the United 
States, and that they could make war on the one without the other 
having a right to interfere. 

At the close of the year, 1864, while I was at Austin, under 
orders to report there for a consultation, a party of about a hun- 
dred Kickapoos crossed Red River, on their way to emigrate to 
Mexico. They had with them their families and property, and 
seemed not disposed to molest any one on the way. They had 
roamed through Texas in early days, depredated in Mexico, and, 
at the request of Mexico, had been removed by the United States 
to the northern part of the Indian Territory about 1854. In the 
early days of the Civil War they had been employed by the Union 
against the civilized Indians of the Territory, who were taking 
part with the South. ‘Tired of that strife they had now come to 
some arrangement with Mexico to settle in her territory. What 
they might have done later against Texas from Mexico is a matter 
of conjecture. Their entrance into Texas aroused the frontier at 
once; and the old inability to make distinctions between Indians 
remained as before. A small Confederate troop was started after 
them; messages were sent to all the counties in my district ; every- 
thing available was put in motion under Captain Totten, senior 
officer in my absence. He fell in with Captain Forest of the Con- 
federate force, who outranked him, and under the Confederate 
commander they reached the Indian camp on the Concho River. 
Without any reconnoitering the camp was charged at once. The 
Indians were armed with improved guns; they were good marks- 
men. The whites were repulsed; in vain they rallied two or three 
times, and were at last obliged to fall back to a sheltered place 
with their wounded. The Indians then moved away in haste, 
crossed the Rio Grande, and continued to annoy western Texas for 
years afterward as the Comanches did the northern part. The 
affair might have been prevented. The Indians had talked to the 
settlers all along their route. A flag of truce should have been 
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sent them: and if fighting had to be it should have been after 
they had moved on from such a strong position. I would have 
allowed them to pass had I heen there—that is if I could have 
controlled the frontiersmen, always crazed at the sight of Indians, 


and determined to kill. 
13. Aftermath of the Civil War 


The confusion after Lee’s and Johnston’s surrender threatened 
lawlessness. Men who called themselves soldiers rushed to Texas, 
probably because their war time misdeeds prevented their remain- 
ing at home. But the good, true soldiery, wno had fought for the 
South, now came again to the front to maintain and quiet the 
country. Their declaration of a determination to yield to the laws 
of the land and to uphold order had its effect and much violence 
was prevented. A number of citizens, many of them our best, 
believing that they could not again live under the United States, 
tried Mexico, but they soon returned. 

I was of the ranks of those broken financially. Like many an- 
other old Texan I had been careless of accumulating. Now pre- 
war debts, incurred by going security for others, had to be paid. 
My own long-standing notes against others were paid in Confed- 
erate money at a late moment when one must take it or seem to 
throw doubt on the Confederacy. With ill health, old age, and 
new times to combat, I had to start again. 

As regards the new times, one word here against the exemption 
laws of Texas after annexation. The bankrupt law passed by the 
United States indicated a communistic or agrarian spirit especially 
when added to Texas exempticn laws from execution. It encour- 
aged men otherwise good to take the benefit of it. First the idea 
to take it against Northern debts was all right and a part of the 
war; but it soon became neighbor against neighbor, and com- 
promises by paving a certain per cent altogether evaded. Men 
took the bankrupt law, who were openly to the world wealthier 
after than before, while those who suffered from their action could 
but look on powerless to do anything. This to me in the new 
times has been the hardest oppression to keep still under. T have 
wanted to fight worse than in the old Mexican war days. 

With the beginning of the vear ’73 political affairs brightened. 
A geueral election was to take place that fall: the disabilities of 
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most of those who had served in the Confederacy had been re- 
moved; I was urged by many of my old friends to run again for 
the legislature. Coke was candidate for governor, and was nomi- 
nated by the convention. One of the earliest county meetings 
before the convention took place at Meridian, Bosque County, and 
nominated me unanimously for senator of the district. I had a 
decided majority in my favor in McLennan, but a strong man was 
running against me. At a Democratic convention held at Gates- 
ville, I failed by a fraction of a vote to get a two-thirds majority. 
My friends proposed to leave it to the primary vote of McLennan, 
which proposition was accepted, and I had the nomination with 
at least four-fifths of the vote. On account of my generally con- 
servative course the Republican party did not nominate a candi- 
date against me but put my name on their ticket. So I had no 
opposition, 

The Democratic party had put several planks in their platform 
which under the circumstances were not tenable; one was the im- 
mediate call of a convention for the change of the constitution. 
Tt had to be abandoned during the first session of the legislature, 
and could only be passed at the second session after the adjourn- 
ment of the United States congress. This and several other issues 
I saw proper to oppose, and was criticized but endorsed later. 

I did not expect to be a candidate for re-election, but my name 
was urged and I failed to obtain the nomination. ‘Three men 
had been nominated for the district, each from a different county ; 
there were eight counties in the district. One of the men seemed 
to be unsatisfactory to the voters. On the Saturday preceding the 
Monday, the day of the election, I heard it whispered in the town 
of Waco that I was to be run as an independent. I objected, 
and stated that even if I could acquiesce it was too late for my 
name to be known all over the district. I thought no more about 
it; I regarded it as a piece of folly that would not be attempted 
with Sunday only intervening; but on my return to town Monday 
I learned that my name was on the tickets and that couriers had 
been sent to the different counties on Sunday morning. I re- 
gretted it all, and I had no idea that so many Democrats would 
vote against the party nominee; for the counties nearby to which 
the information was carried gave me a majority, and my own 
also; many voted for me who had criticized unfavorably my course 
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before. On the whole I came nearer being elected than I sup- 
posed was possible; I was pleased with one thing, that in retiring 
from public life I could take with me this appreciation of the 
people for whose interest I had worked my best, but to please 
whom I had learned was a hard task. 

I was content to retire, my health was worse than ever, and 
by the next canvass an entirely new district was created by 
grouping McLennan with Hill and Johnson, counties with which 
IT had little acquaintance. But my name was run again, sup- 
ported unanimously by the delegates from McLennan, but not by 
the others. I had not the requisite two-thirds majority, and a dark 
horse was the result. 

My eyes have now failed me altogether, my hearing is not good, 
but my memory of events is but slightly impaired. As in earlier 
times, so through my late years I am still called upon to give 
information on land affairs. I am besieged with questions and 
through letters I cannot see to read requesting me to study up 
information, and to explain how land came to be located thus and 
so in times of different laws and different usages, for the present 
generation knows nothing of the difficulties that surrounded sur- 
veying forty and fifty years ago. 
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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 
EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 
IX 
BRYAN TO MRS. HAYES 


Galveston, June 6th, 1877. 
My dear Mrs. Hayes: 

In conformity with vour request I write about Mrs. Higby. <A 
Jady friend of mine writes me “There is an old lady by the name 
of Higby living here (Austin). She is a widow, having lost her 
husband about four years since. She is in very limited circum- 
stances and makes her support by taking charge of the Library. 
She seems to be an excellent woman. I hope the friend you refer 
to has something good in store for the old lady, as she is becom- 
ing quite feeble and cannot support herself many years longer. 
She boards with Mrs. August Palm, and has many warm friends 
in Austin.” 

The writer of the above is a most discreet and excellent person, 
and I have no doubt has given an accurate account—one that I 
can confidently transmit to you. 

My health is better than when I was in Washington. I regret 
I was not feeling better when there, when I wanted to feel my 
best. I have your likness and that of Hayes in Live Oak frames 
polished. I see them every day when at home, reminding me of 
my pleasant visit, and of your goodness and genuine hospitality, 
and of friends dear to me. My children, too, are familiar with 
your faces and talk of you, and my little pet Hally sends to Fannie 
a return kiss, for the one I bore to her. 

Sincerely and respectfully your friend, 
Guy M. Bryan. 

Remember me to your children and the young ladies. The cot- 
ton stalk, I promised, was gone on my return. I will try to send 
you one next fall. 

BRYAN TO HAYES 


wy 


Galveston, June 13th, ’77. 
Dear Rud: 
Although you said vou wanted no recommendations in behalf 
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of Ballinger as far as you were concerned, yet, I have thought it 
would do no harm to strengthen your good opinion of him. 

Today I have read a letter to a friend from a leading lawyer of 
Austin, Texas, in which he says, “Ballinger is in all these parts 
recognized as the Lawyer of Texas, the peer in learning and char- 
acter of any man whose claims can be considered by the President, 
and by reason of his known acquirements in the civil law as emi- 
nently qualified to be Judge Campbell’s successor,” ete., ete. This 
opinion I can safely say is the opinion of the Bar of Texas. As 
characteristic of the man, I quote here a Protest from him I find 
in the printed journals of the late Constitutional Convention: 


Mr. President, ete., ete.*° 

I make my respectful protest against the provisions of the con- 
stitution regulating the salaries and terms of executive and 
judicial officers, and against the election of judicial officers. The 
short terms of office, to be filled by popular elections, will convert 
the State into a great partisan electioneering camp, in which 
office-seeking will act on the public morals of the people, and the 
interests and passions of the people will react on the standard and 
conduct of officers—all ful! of evil tendencies, in my judgement, 
to the character and destinies of this great State. The salaries are 
not such as ought to be given to our State officers. If the effect 
should not be, as I believe it will, to prevent many men of the 
highest qualifications from holding office who would be the choice 
of the people, if considerations of patriotism and public duty 
should be adequate motives to induce them to accept of office, I 
have still the strong, undoubting conviction that public services 
will be obtained by the State at hard, stinting, insufficient sal- 
aries, which are not honorable or just on the part of this great 
State. 

W. P. Ballinger, 
Delegate from Galveston County. 


Ballinger is in the prime of life, in his 52nd year, with robust 
health and large frame. You must occasionally let me hear from 
you. Confidence in vou by white people and black is growing 
steadily. Did you get my printed views in News sent through 
Mrs. Haves? I tried to be discreet and effective. 

Yours sincerely, 


G. M. B. 


“Cf. Journal of the Constitutional Convention . . . 1875. p. 819. 
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HAYES TO BRYAN 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, 13 June 1877 
My dear Guy: 

I have your letters. The interview was altogether judicious. 
So also are your general views. It is not correct that no hereto- 
fore Dem{[ocrat|s will be appointed. I appointed two last week. 
Pfost] M[aster] at Memphis and at Petersburg, and Louisville 
and others. Of course I shall appoint Republicans generally, but 
&e. &e. you understand me. As to your special friend, I can say 
nothing yet. On all other points your views seem to me such as 
I can properly adopt. Excuse haste and brevity. 

Sincerely as ever 
R. B. Hayes 


BRYAN TO ROGERS 


Galveston, June 15th, 1877. 
Dear Col. Rogers: 

I have your esteemed favor of the 8th inst., and I thank you for 
your kind attentions, knowing as I do how much occupied you are 
in the discharge of vour official duties. I am glad to hear that 
everything “goes well as to matters of public interest.” In my 
feeble way I have done my utmost to place Hayes right before the 
people of the South. After Morton’s letter I yielded to the third 
effort to get my opinions for the press. I sent them as published 
under cover of address to Mrs. Hayes. I hope they got the letter 
and read them? I would like to know that I said nothing that 
was objectionable, as I have tried to be discreet and effective in 
walk and talk. I have great objection to getting into the papers 
and of my accord rarely do so, but this was an occasion when I 
thought I could do good and I am sure I did it in this State at 
least. 

If Hayes makes judicious appointments in this State, putting 
good men in office and those who are in accord with the people, I 
should not be surprised that Texas would support him in most of 
his measures next Congress on account of the force of public 
opinion at home. Say to Hayes from me, if Mills (Congressman 
from this State) calls on him treat him well; he can make him a 
friend; and it would be a great triumph for him to do so; for you 
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will recollect that Mills was the only “Fil/:buster” from Texas. 
He is a chivalrous fellow of strong feelings. Tell him also from 
me, whenever any one carries to him a letter from me, if integrity 
ought to be used and I don’t write it, it is because I cannot con- 
scientiously do so. I will never impose upon him knowingly in 
the smallest degree. In regard to railroad from San Antonio to 
Rio Grande, should he at any time want me tc give facts, truths, 
etc., etc., let him ask me and I wiil speak for his interest as well 
as for the road. I mention this now because I gave a letter on 
the subject yesterday, and it will be before him. I received a 
letter from Dudley yesterday in a joyous happy strain. May 
he get a good office for the sake of his family and his own. I 
called on Geo. Jones to stay two days, but remained a week. My 
visit was pleasant, reminding me of “the college times.” I could 
hardly realize however that his stalwart boys were his. How 
times bring events, and events shape destinies of men. On what 
threads hang our futures. I saw and spent a pleasant night with 
Matthews at his home at Glendale. If George could have spared 
the time, I think I would have spent a day at Kenyon; the last 
time I was there I was with Rud. Hayes, my classmate. We went 
from Cincinnati when you were his partner. Now he is President. 
Please say to him from me, the man in the Post Office at Brenham 
is untrustworthy, and additional papers will I suppose be for- 
warded on that subject from there. 

Enclosed you will find a letter on business*? which please pre- 
sent to him and ask him to read it. Tell him, he must not forget 
to write me occasionally and that when he wishes, J can be as close 
as an oyster. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


“The enclosure has not been identified. 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS 


Historical MATERIALS IN THE ROSENBERG Lisprary.—In July 
of this year the authorities of the Rosenberg Library at Galveston, 
Texas, installed in the corridors of that beautiful and commodious 
building a remarkable exhibition of manuscripts, pictures, books, 
and museum objects, selected from its valuable historical collee- 
tions. 

The two most striking groups of manuscripts in the library 
are the James Morgan papers, which it holds as custodian for the 
old Galveston Historical Society, and the Samuel M. Williams 
papers, which were recently given to the library by Mrs. Mary D. 
League and her son, the late Thomas D. League, daughter and 
grandson of Williams. Colonel James Morgan was a merchant 
and ship owner doing business on a considerable scale at New 
Washington, on Galveston Bay, at the time of the Texas revolution, 
and after the Battle of San Jacinto he was put in charge of the 
Mexican prisoners interned on Galveston Island. There are 
probably two thousand pages of manuscript in this collection. It 
covers a variety of subjects, but, to particularize, the most valu- 
able are letters from David G. Burnet, ad interim President of ihe 
Republic of Texas, and from Samuel Swartwout and James Treat, 
which are important for the early diplomatic history of Texas. 
The Williams papers run probably to six or eight thousend pages 
of manuscripts and extend from 1819 to 1858. They are par- 
ticularly valuable for the economic history of Texas, because after 
the revolution Williams became a wholesale merchant and banker 
and much of the correspondence concerns his business, The col- 
lection contains some sixty letters written by Stephen F. Austin 
in most confidential tone to Williams, who was his secretary 
from 1824 until 1836. 

Among the great number and variety of museum articles, the 
most interesting from a local point of view are two trophies which 
were to have been awarded in 1832 to encourage the cultivation 
of cotton. One of these is a silver pitcher weighing fifty-one 
ounces and appropriately decorated with a cotton plant, which 
was to have been given for the best seventy-five bale crop produced 
in Austin’s colony; the other is a silver cup, which was to have 
been awarded for the best ten-bale crop. 
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The historical collections of the Rosenberg Library are a veritable 
treasure, undoubtedly the most important in the State except 
those at Austin. With the co-operation of public spirited citizens 
of Galveston they will increase. Even now no serious study of the 
commercial history of the State could be attempted without the 
use of these materials. The manuscripts and articles in the exhibi- 
tion are interestingly and ably described by Mr. J. M. Winter- 
botham in a typewritten pamphlet of more than a hundred pages, 
but as yet the inadequate force of the library has been unable to 
calendar or even list the general manuscript collections. 


NEWS ITEMS 


The Gonzales Inquirer published a 70th anniversary edition on 
July 19, 1923, which contains forty-eight pages. 


The Hl Paso Times issued a Golden Jubilee Number on May 
16, 1923, which was devoted to a review of fifty years of progress. 


“Ft. Concho and Early Days in Tom Green” is the title of an 
article by Curtis Vinson published in the Dallas News of June 
10, 1923. 


Mr. Clarence Wharton, published a series of articles on the life 
and times of Santa Anna in the Sunday edition of the Houston 
Post of July and August, 1923. 


Major Ingham 8S. Roberts and others have plans under way for 
the organization of the Houston Historical Society. Its collec- 
tions will be cared for by the municipal library. 


The first number of Frontier Times was recently issued by J. 
M. Hunter of Bandera, Texas. It is “devoted to frontier history, 
border tragedy, and pioneer achievement,” and costs $1.50 a year. 


Bishop James Steptoe Johnson: A biographical sketch by 
Everett H. Jones is the title of a pamphlet published in com- 
memoration of the 80th birthday of the retired bishop of the 
Diocese of West Texas, June 9, 1923. 


In the Dallas News of September 30, 1923, Mr. J. E. Fee pub- 
lished a short description of four files of early Texas newspapers 
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in the custody of the Grand Masonic Lodge Temple at Waco; 
they are the Telegraph and Texas Register of Houston, August 
11, 1838-December 30, 1840: the Texas Sentinel of Austin, Jan- 
uary 15, 1840-November 11, 1841; the Weekly Texian of Austin, 
November 25, 4841-March 9, 1842: and the Tri-Weehkly Telegraph 
of Houston, March 20, 1863-March 23, 1864. 


Judge R. C. Crane of Sweetwater recently parted with his ex- 
tensive collection of Texana to Simmons College of Abilene, 
Texas. According to a report published in the Dallas News of 
September 30, 1923, the collection embraces books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, manuscripts, letters, cancelled checks, paper money, 
and coins, and numbers about 8,000 pieces. 


In the account of the battle between Captain Benjamin Bryant 
and the Indians under José Maria, fought on January 16, 1839, 
the name of Armstrong Barton appears among the names of those 
killed.* Mr. James S. Barton of McMinnville, Tennessee, ad- 


dressed a letter to The Editor in which he says that “this state- 
ment is incorrect. My father, Hale Barton, was killed in that 
battle. I was then a voung boy seven years of age, and often saw 
my uncle, Armstrong Barton, several years afterward. I will 
never forget the death of my father nor my mother’s grief be- 


cause of it.” 


Dr. Claude OG. Cody, dean emeritus of Southwestern University, 
died at his home in Georgetown, Texas, June 26, 1923. 


H. S. P. Ashby, one of the leaders of the Populist Party in 
Texas, died at his home in Octavia, Oklahoma, May 19, 1923. 


*4 Memorial and Biographical History of McLennan, Falis, Bell and 
Caryell Counties, Texas. . . p. 178. 
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OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 


$4.00 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, 






























